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The unique sports magazine 


South 


Sport98 


Paris celebrates the 
return of its triple 
champion, Monica Seles 




#icket98.c<Mdc Incorporating today’s television, radio and European weather 




Decca Aitkenhead 


I hope England loses 
in the World Cup 


Comment, page 1 2 


Interest hike ‘the route to recession’ 


Bank’s rate rise 


prompts fury 


Larry Elliott, Mark 
Atkinson and Michael White 


England opening batsman Michael Atherton shrugged off his Indifferent form of the past 15 months to score 103 not out 
against South Africa in the first Test at Edgbaston yesterday Report, SportSS section photograph: mike egerton 


T HE Bank of Eng 
land was under 
heavy lire from a 
coalition of 
unions, business, 
the City and op- 
position politicians last night 
after its surprise decision to 
push up interest rates was 
condemned as risking turn 
ing economic slowdown into 
full-scale recession. 

In what was almost univer- 
sally attacked as an interest 
rate rise too far, the Bank was 
accused of ignoring the plight 
of hard-pressed British manu- 
facturing after sanctioning 
the sixth increase in the cost 
of borrowing since last year's 
general election. 

Bigger pay packets and the 
recent fall in the value of the 
pound triggered yesterday's 
0.25 percentage point rise — 
seen in the City as a clear de- 
feat for the Bank's governor. 
Eddie George, who has been 
holding out ariosi the MFC’s 
interest rate hawks. 

Mr George has argned 
recently that the economy Is 
slowing down, and earlier 
this year his casting vote pre- 
vented rates rising. However, 
the arrival of Oxford don 
John Vickers on the commit- 
tee earlier this week meant 
Mr George could be outvoted 
by the Eve academics an the 
nine-strong committee. It was 
being assumed in the markets 
last night that the former LSE 
professor Charles Goodhart 
had switched sides to leave 
Mr George on the losing side. 

A statement released by the 
Bank said: "Evidence has 
emerged over the past month 
that the cumulative tighten- 
ing of the labour market has 
resulted in a rate of private 
sector earnings growth that 
jeopardises achievement of 
the [2L5 per cent] inflation tar- 


Sheep farmer led City slaughter 


A FORMER LSE professor 
who is a part-time 
sheep farmer from Devon 
was believed by the City 
yesterday to be the man 
whose change of heart 
pushed the cost of borrow- 
ing np for the first time 
since last November, writes 
Charlotte Denny. 

The vote by Charles 
Goodhart (right) appears to 
have been the deciding fac- 
tor at yesterday’s meeting 
of the B ank of England’s 
monetary policy committee 
— the group of academics 
and central bankers who 
decide the level of interest 
rates. 

Prof Goodhart had 
switched sides to join the 
camp of those opposed to 
further rises, arguing that 
the economy was cooling 
fast enough to keep infla- 
tion under control. 

It appears that yesterday 
he changed his mind again, 
perhaps worried by tbe 



steep rise in wage inflation 
since the committee last 
met. His defection and the 
arrival of another aca- 
demic, John Vickers, from 
Oxford University are be- 
lieved to have tipped the 
balance In favour of an- 
other rate rise. 


get over the medium terra." 
The Bank believes yester- 
day’s rate rise may prevent 
the need for even higher rates 
if inflation becomes embed- 
ded over the coming months. 
Privately, Treasury officials 
agree that the Bank needs to 
“stay ahead of the game". 

In the City, analysts were 
left baffled by the move, 
which followed a relatively 
sanguine view of the inflation 
risks to the economy by the 
Bank last month. 

The confusion was reflected 
in the gyrations of the mar- 
kets, with dealers first push- 
ing up the value of the pound 
and then driving it back down 
to just under DM2£0. where it 
began the day. Shares were 
equally erratic, diving by al- 
most 80 points initially but 


halving their losses in late 
trading to close down 37.6 
points at 5860.8. 

Tony Blair went out of his 
way last night to endorse the 
Bank’s right to do whatever it 
thought necessary for the pre- 
vention of renewed “boom and 
bust" — a view reinforced by 
Alistair Darling, the Trea- 
sury's chief secretary. “It’s In 
no one’s interest that infla tion 
gets hold again," be said. 

With ministers privately as 
divided as the Bank's mone- 
tary policy committee about 
the wisdom of a further hike, 
the Downing Street spokes- 
man stressed that the deci- 
sion was a delegated one. 

However, the Conserva- 
tives were quick to seize on 
the opportunity to “smoke 
out” those cabinet members 


fearful that higher interest 
rates will push up unemploy- 
ment and wreck the Govern- 
ment's flagship New Deal 
programme. 

In a letter last night to 
David Blunkett, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, David Wil- 
letts, his Tory shadow, 
referred to an interview Mr 
Blunkett gave to yesterday's 
Guardian in which he as- 
sumed that rates would be left 
on hold and played down pre- 
dictions of recession. “Minis- 
ters were always advised not 
to comment on interest rates 
and this unhappy episode 
surely demonstrates how sen- 
sible that advice is. You also 
imply that raising interest 
rates would bring doom and 
gloom. Would you like to 
revise your remarks in the 
light of the announcement by 
the Bank of England?” 

City and academic econo- 
mists were taken by surprise 
by the announcement Gerard 
Lyons, of the Japanese bank 
DKB. said the economy was 
heading for a "hard landing” 
next year, while Brian Henry 
of the London Business 
School criticised the Bank for 
making decisions on the basis 
of short-term worries about 
wages and ignoring the dark- 
ening prospects for growth. 

Ian Campbell, director-gen- 
eral of the Institute Df Export, 
called the decision '“stagger- 
ing" and “a slap in the face 
for the UK’s exporters": 

Unions were eqjually op- 
posed to the Bank's an- 
nouncement, althongb there 
was some relief that banks 
and building societies 
adopted a wait-and-see ap- 
proach to putting up mort- 
gage rates. John Monks, the 
TUC general secretary, said: 
‘This increases the risk of a 
hard landing and will hit in- 
vestment and jobs." 


Le n der comment, page 13; 

Academics triumph, page 18 


Fat is a mathematical issue 


Millions discover 
they are obese 
thanks to new 
American formula 


How America' 

shapes***: 

BtKty Mass tnOex*;': J V 
~ Wei^'ta poupdjit* 7P3 ! 


Martin KatUe In Washington 


3N they went to 
Tbed they were 
_ _ mostly at ease with 
themselves. But when they 
woke op and heard tbe 
news the next morning, 
they were suddenly fearful- 
The egos of 29 million 

Americans took a battering 
yesterday when govern- 
ment health officials 
abruptly reclassified them 
as£at» 

. The new classifications 
Tnpfln that an adult Ameri- 
can 5ft Sin tall and weigh- 
ing lOst lib or more Is now 
considered overweight. Be- 
fore, they had been safe np 
to lost 121b. An adult who 
ifl Sft 9in tall is now over- 
weight at 12st Mb. The pre- 
vious threshold was 13st. 
The figure for a 6ft lin 
adult fails from I4st 8lb to 
13st7lb. 

The guidelines are based 
on a measure. called body 
mass Index which takes 
into account height and 
weight when estimating tbe 
total body fiat of adults. The 


0^ilnfochQ^_ . : r . 
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Overweight. 



millions wbo had previ- 
ously been considered to be 
of healthy weight will now 

be advised to slim down to 

the new lower safe levels. 

The reclassification 

means that the United 
States has come into line 
with the definition of over- 
weight used by other 
countries and the World 
Health Organisation. But it 
wmh 3 that most American 
adults are now officially 
overweight, making the DS 
the only country for which 
this substantial claim can 
be made. 

Under the new criteria, 
some 97 millio n Americans 
— 55 per. emit of the adult 
population — have ex- 
panded beyond the official 


limit. Of these. 39 million, 
or one in five, are now offi- 
cially considered to be 
obese. 

The adoption of the 
guidelines is good news for 
the makers of slimming 
drugs and bad news for Cast 
food companies. But tbe 
move has been controver- 
sial. Some health profes- 
sionals argue that the lim- 
its are needed to rein in 
dietary habits, but others 
claim they will unnecessar- 
ily stigmatise the margin- 
ally overweight, particu- 
larly with insurance 
companies. 

“We felt that the record 
was clear and the risk was 
there,” Xavier Pi-Sonyer, a 

leading obesity researcher, 
told the Washington Post 
which revealed the new 
guidelines yesterday. 

“We felt that we owed it 
to physicians and their pa- 
tients to alert them to this 
fact, although it doesn't 
mean that everyone has to 
go on a diet.” 

Americans seemed to be 
taking that last piece of ad- 
vice to heart yesterday, at 
least in Washington. The 
manager of the branch of 
McDonald's nearest to the 
Guardian's • offices said it 
was selling as many bur- 
gers as ever. 

Like St Augustine, Amer- 
icans want to lose weight — 
but not yet. 


Strike threat to BBC’s 
World Cup coverage 


Stuart Millar 
and Simon Beavfs 


BC technical staff yes- 
terday raised the pros- 
pect of Industrial action 
during the World Cup in a 
high-risk move which could 
make them the target of pub- 
lic outrage. 

As a strike by thousands of 
technicians wiped out live 
programming across BBC 
radio and television yester- 
day, the broadcasting union, 
Bectu, hinted that it was will- 
ing to wreck the most impor- 
tant component of the corpo- 
ration's high-profile summer 
of sport 

Organisers warned that 
they would not rule out fur- 
ther stoppages during France 
98 until BBC management 
agreed to full negotiations. 

The corporation is sched- 
uled to broadcast 19 first 
round games, including Eng- 
land's first match, against 
Tunisia, on June 15. Disrup- 
tion could provoke a massive 
backlash from the millions 


who plan to watch the tourna- 
ment on television. 

Despite months of delibera- 
tion. the Culture Secretary. 
Chris Smith, has not yet 
cleared the controversial BBC 
plan which sparked the dis- 
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pule. The corporation wants 
to transfer two-thirds of the 

staff from Its technical wing 
to a wholly-owned private 
company, BBC Resources Ltd, 
in a move unions fear could 
be the first step towards 
privatisation. 

Mr Smith has now called in 
the Office of Fair Trading to 
advise him. 

Both sides return to the 
conciliation service Acas 
today in a bid to break the 
deadlock by agreeing an 
agenda for foil negotiations. 
But hope is lading for a break- 
through before a second one- 
day strike goes ahead on 


Tuesday, the eve of the World 
Cup. 

Gerry Morrissey, Bectu's 
head of broadcasting, said: 
"We are not targeting the 
World Cup specifically, but 
we cannot say that we will 
not take action which affects 
the World Cup because it goes 
on for several weeks." 

The union has enlisted the 
support of French broadcast 
unions to prevent the BBC 
from using French techni- 
cians in the event of a strike 
by Bectu members. 

“There Is no question that 
we can take these matches off 
the air with French support 
We could also stop the Radio5 
Live coverage of all the 
matches without outside 
help," said Mr Morrissey. 

But the BBC said it had 
drawn up contingency plans 
which would ensure that its 
France 98 coverage was 
unaffected. 

A spokeswoman said: "We 
are confident that the World 
Cup coverage will go ahead as 
planned. Neither the BBC nor 
staff would want to see dis- 
ruption of that." 

Other major sporting fix- 
tures which the union plans 
to target indude Wimbledon 
and Royal Ascot 

The scale of yesterday’s 
torn to page 2, column 1 
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Help the survivors to stay alive 

O XFAM needs your donation today to save 
lives in Afghanistan. 

No-one can help the men, women, and children 
who were buried in their homes. But the survivors 
are homeless, frightened, and vulnerable. 

They need clean water quickly to avoid the 
terrible threat of cholera. They need blankets 
and shelter urgently to protect them from the 
bitter nights. 

Oxfam's first consignment of water tanks, plastic 
sheeting and blankets is already on its way to 
the disaster zone, and the survivors need more 
supplies immediately. 

With your help, Oxfam can provide them. 

Please, make a donation to Oxfam today 

Please said nr. (Warn. Rocra BA01, FREEPOST. Orion] 0X3 7BR 


Yes, I want to help. Here is my gift of; 

£25 □ £50 □ £100 □ £250D £ 


| Mr. Mrs. Miss. Ms 


Address 


I 


Postcode 

Please send to: Oxfam, Room BA01 . FREEPOST, Oxford 0X2 7BR I 


Creda card donations ©01865 312165 > 
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1 0Omph limit introduced as German investigators focus on theory that carnage was partly derailec 

Trains withdrawn in wake 


The Guardian Friday JtapgS 339$ 


fern TrayiKir in Bonn and 
Denis Staunton In Eachado 


G ERMAN ran offi- 
cials last night an- 
nounced they 
were taking the 
first-generation of 

their high-speed Intercity Ex- 
press (ICE) trains out of ser- 
vice for inspection in the 
wake of Wednesday’s train 
crash in the northern town of 
Bscbcd?* 

Rail spokesman Martin 
Katz said the 60 trains were 
being polled immediately. A 
speed limit of 1 OOmph was im- 
posed on all other high-speed 
trains, including second-gen- 
eration ICEs which were in- 
troduced after 1993. 


The move came as the trans- 
! port ministry raised the possi- 
bility that a broken wheel on a 
carriage may have been be- 
hind the disaster. "It can't be 
ruled out that the rupture of a 
wheel on the first carriage 
played a role in the derail- 
ment,'’ said a spokesman. 

Crash investigators were 
scru tinising a stretch of trade 
three miles from the disaster 
site for further dues as to 
what triggered the worst train 
crash in German history. 

As flags flew at half-mast 
and the country mourned the 
scores killed and maimed, 
theories centred on a faulty 
piece of track causing a car- 
riage to partly derail. It could 
then have been carried along 
before coming right off the 


track three miles later at a 
switching point by the flyover 
which was brought cradling 
down on to the train. 

Two carriage? remained 
under the huge concrete slabs 
last night 

The remains of the bridge 
were proving difficult to 
move, even with the help of 
heavy moving equipment 

No survivors were found 
yesterday and rescue workers 
had given up hope of fi ndin g 
anyone still alive. The emer- 
gency sendees confirmed 92 
people dead. 

Officials and investigators 
discounted earlier reports 
that the crash had been 

caused by a car coming off the 
flyover and into the path of 
the train. 


A spokesman for Deutsche 
•ftahn, the German railways, 
ajgn discounted suggestions 
that two railway employees 
working on a signal box by 
the bridge at the time of the 
accident had caused the 
crash. The two are mis sin g, 
presumed dead. 

“Based an statements from 
the driver that there were no 
obstacles on file tracks and 
the feet the engine itself 
was not damaged, we can rule 
oat any causal relationship,” 
oaid the spokesman, Hans- 
JQrgen Frobns. 

Teams of coroners were 
rushed to the region to try to 
help todentify the dead, many 
of whom were badly disfig- 
ured. Officials said dental re- 
cords would need to be exam 


ined and that the whole oper- 
ation could take months. 

“The recovery of corpses 

and parts of corpses has been 

a terrible burden,” said 
Thomas OblhofC; a local Red 
Cross official. “Clergymen 
and psychologists had to help 
us." 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
visited the -scene to offer his 
sympathy to the victims and 
their females, as did his 
S ocial Democrat rival In Sep- 
tember’s federal election, Ger- 
hard Schrdder. 

Mr Shroder, who is the 
prime piinister of Lower Sax- 
ony, where Eschede is situ- 
ated, sai d that the catastrophe 

had united Germany in grie f 
for the victims and in grati- 
tude for the efforts of the 


emergency services- He added 
that Germans feK tdoser to 

me another than they bad tor 

D3 ^a^«rfiieo r y advanerf to 
explain the crash involved^ 
pcKe fault to the L3QQft 

teata’srear locomotivewhich t 
may have caused the train to 

k I "Yfc U have to establish the 
precise point at which toe os- 

Sflmeto was triffiered, rato 

jam Pachl, a trans port**^ 
at the Technical University <* 

Braunschweig- “But weve 
simply got no experience of a 
derailment at thi s spe ed. 
The train bad been travelling 
at 1 ?Smp 'h- 

The theory that one partly- 

. =, i ..... . Imh tmarir aw wi 


until it hit toe switching 
point would als o expl ain why 
the front iooo motiye was un- 
harmed and several, of 3be 
front carriages passed safely 
under the flyover. 

The train sped .trader the 
bridge at 11 am on Wednes- 
day. The driver felt a jedt and 
applied the brakes. His en- 
gine decoupled from the 
train, sped throngh ;Esi&ecte 
station on its own-and ground 
to a bait L3mfies into the dS> 


pinng by the rest of the train 


with the train breaking. 
infr> pieces, toe front four car- 
riages also cleared the bridge, 
with the first three stopping 
with light damage and the 
fourth c ra shin g into wood- 
land. The carriages behind 
were the worst affected. 


crashing into one another — 
and toe bridge. 

Anotber rail safety expert. 

Eariheinz Bossier, said that if . 

the German ICEs bad beenltt- 
ted with toe same safeiy and . 
engineering feature^ JM- 
France’s high-speed. TGV. 
trains, then file death tail 
might not have been so higy- - 
•The ca t a s trophe happened 
because the carriages piled utf . 
like a concertina- This comet 
have been avoided," be said-- - 
The wheels and axels <m the 
TGV carriages are co n n e ct e d : 
so that a derailed carriage Js 
shifted along by the main 
body of the tra in with out the 

compression occurring: * • ; 

Oaunwiy urtova, ■>. 

Lander comment. 



The World at 
sixes and sevens 


From sleazy to squeaky clean 


Anne Karpf 


T HOSE who can only rise 

I to the soothingly combat- 

I Ive tones of John 
Humphry® and James 
Naughtie felt deeply dislo- 
cated. For when they turned 
on Today yesterday, there was 
only the terminally bland 
voice ofPetroc Trelawny pre- 
senting On Air. 

Had Radio 4 mutated into 
Radio 3? Had Radio 3. in a fit of 
expansionist pique, colonised 
Radio 4? Hearing Glazunov 
and Mozart emitting from 
where there should have been 
stories about Railtrack, 
Kosovo and human interest 
padding was a curiously dis- 
concerting experience. It usu- 
ally only happens when 
there’s a national disaster. 

BBCl’s Breakfast News was 
forced to rely on the BBC’s 24- 
hour news network and an old 
edition of Call My Bluff (was 
this a management message to 
the unions?), but its half-hour 
One O’clock News went ahead 
asusuaL . 

- Radio 5 Live wasn't in place 
of its morning phone-in it 
recycled an “in-depth” Inter- 
view with Glenn Hoddle, and 
“the best of* Nicky Campbell 
shows (there’s nought so stale 
as an old phone-in). Among 
Campbell’s guests was a faith 
healer who talked about mir- 
acles and dark forces. One 
wondered just how prescient 
she was. and whether she was 


talking of staff or 

managwripn t. 

Woman’s Hour replaced its 
normal live edition with a pre- 
recorded one on Queen Vic- 
toria. It opened with the words 
Tt was a never -to-be forgotten 
day”. That was going a bit for, 
but certainly BBC staff suc- 
ceeded in alerting people to 
their grievances, even if the 
early, truncated news bulle- 
tins included only perfunc- 
tory reports about the strike. 
By the afternoon, the bulletins 
had begun to mention some of 
the reasons behind it 

Oh Radio 4 at lunchtime, the 
World wasn’t AtOne but at 
sixes and sevens, relaying in- 
stead part of an edd Radio 3 
Lunchtime Concert though 
BBC management must have 

counted it a success that they 
didn't have to fell bads on 
John Birt reading the news. 

This week's episode of toe 
drama series to toe Red on 
BBC2 had a BBC personnel of- 
ficer promoted to producer of 
a peaktime television pro- 
gramme. What bad looked on 
Tuesday like an absurdly fan- 
ciful satire bad turned, by yes- 
terday, into social realism. 

Though at first the changes 
made radio and TV seem 
pleasantly unfamiliar , soon 
they began to sound like Radio 
5 Live during a wet Wimble- 
don, when you're certain that 
another re-run ofBorgv 
McEnroe will give you an em- 
bolism. There was (me infalli- 
ble sign of a world un chan g e d. 
On Radio 4 Long Wave and 
BBCL as if they were bliss- 
fully unaware of conflicts and 
crises, there was cricket 
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Mayor Rudolph Giuliani has tackled rude taxi drivers, 
above, and w shops, right, hut many New Yorkers want 
him to keep his hands off their hot dog vendors, below 
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BBC strike threat Shiny Big Apple sheds rotten-to-the-core image 

to World Cup I n | j |^. >4 . , fo r order and obedience, he [ crime through more active | turned the once sleazy neigh- j likely to make New Ypfi 


continued bum page one 
action surprised same senior 
managers who had hoped that 
many staff would ignore the 
strike call. Bectu claimed that 
up to 15^00 staff had stayed 
away from work, including a 
number of non-members who 
refosed to cross the picket 
line. Hie BBC put the figure 
at 3,500. 

Many presenters, including 
newsreaders Jenny Bond, 
Anna Ford and Michael 
Buerk, Radio 5 presenter 
Brian Hayes and racing corre- 
spondent Cornelius Lysegbt, 
reported for work as usuaL 

But the only live pro- 
gramme to survive unscathed 
was cricket coverage from 



England’s first Test against 
South Africa at Edgbaston. 

Radio 4's flagship Today 
programme was cancelled 
and replaced with classical 
music from Radio 3. Short 
news bulletins appeared on 
the hour, while the World at 
One was cut to 15 minutes. 

Radio 5 Live was also badly 
hit with most scheduled pro- 
grammes being replaced by 
archive material and live 
cricket coverage taken from 
Radio 4 Long Wave. 

On television, BBCl’s 
Breakfest News was replaced 
by magazine programmes 
such as Call My Bluff, with 
half-hourly news bulletins 
taken from News 24. 




Sex shops banned but mayor’s 
crusade to clean up New York 
puts street atmosphere at risk 


Mark. Tran' in New York 

M AYOR Rudolph Giu- 
liani yesterday cele- 
brated another vic- 
tory to his crusade to clean 
up New York after a federal 
appeals court upheld a deci- 
sion to banish pom shops and 
strip bars to more remote city 
areas. 

But his latest triumph was 
tempered by toe first serious 


rumblings among New York- 
ers that their autocratic 
mayor has gone too fer to his 
determination to improve 
i New York’s quality of life 
Hie New York Times yester- 
day chastised Mr Giuliani for 
taking on street vendors, 
which, along with sex shops, 
are his latest target after rude 
taxi drivers, squeegee mer- 
chants, beggare and Jaywalkers. 

In its lead editorial the 
paper declared: Tn his zeal 


for order and obedience, he 
must not destroy toe lively 
street scene that is part of the 
city's historic flavour. No (me 
misses the squeegee men. but 
do we really want to outlaw 
the corner hot-dog stand?” 

New Yorkers voted for Mr 
Giuliani largely because of 
his pledge to improve the 
city’s quality of life. 

Mr Giuliani lost no time to 
getting rid of New York’s no- 
torious squeegee men, who 
cleaned car windshields at 
traffic lights. More significant 
successes followed, notably a 
big drop to crime that has 
made New York one of Ameri- 
ca’s safest large cities and a 
case study on how to fight 


crime through more active 
policing. 

New Yorkers have wel- 
comed the plunge in the 
crime rate and the cleaner 
streets but some people are 
beginning to wonder if the 
mayor is going over the top. 

“No one wants to 03 back to 
the old days when the place 
was filthy, but you have to 
strike a balance. People expect 
the place to be noisy and row- 
dy, that’s life in the big city, 
and I think he's crossed a 
threshold.” said one resident. 

Mr Giuliani’s campaign 
against porn has closed down 
many X-rated shops in Times 
Square as part of a beautifica- 
tion campaign that has 


turned the once sleazy neigh- 
bourhood into a glitzy com- 
mercial hub. 

The area is now home to 
media powerhouses such as 
News Corporation and shops 
such as Virgin Megastore and 
Nikeland. 

City officials relished the 
latest victory for Mr Giuliani, 
quickly becoming New York’s 
little dictator. ! 

“We expect that many of . 
these establishments will 
realise that they have to shut 
down and will do so on their 
own,” crowed Randy Mastro. 
deputy mayor for operations. 
“This is the last dance for sex 
shops." 

This week’s court ruling is 


likely to make New York 
more smut-free than most 
American cities. The decision 
by a three-judge panel allows 
toe city to enforce a zoning 
change that affects as many 
as 146 of the city’s 164 sex 
businesses that are within 500 
feet of each other or near 
schools or houses of worship- 
The effect will be drive the 
sex trade into industrial 
zones to the city’s fer reaches. 

“This is another example of 
the new New York City,” said 
Norman Siegel the executive 
director of the New York 
Civil Liberties Union, which 
represents the stores’ custom- 
ers — “increasingly authori- 
tarian and repressive”. -. 
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Pickets greet the BBC’s director-general, John Birt 


Bee-on-the-bone crisis with 10 billion stings in the tail 


Sketch 



Simon Hoggart 

A GRICULTURE ques- 
/A Lions with Jack Cun- 
/ Intogham yesterday. Iar- 
rlved just in time to hear Anne 
Campbell (Lab, Cambridge) 
ask about “genetically modi- 


fied fruits”. Since this sounds 
like the perfect description of 
the Tory front bench — espe- 
cially since the reshuffle — I 
listened with great care, at 
least up to the point when I fell 
asleep. 

(Thursdays tend to be dull 
and poorly attended in the 
Commons, so my somnolence 
attracted some attention. 
When I woke up, round about 
the time the House was dis- 
cussing beekeeping, I found a 
note left at my seat by one of 
the badg e rnesgpng prs- 

“Please pot me out at 

Croydon.”) 

Derek Wyatt (Lab, Sltttog- 
boume) rose to point out that 
formers in his constituency 
found that tt cost 38p a pound 
to raise lamb, and that they 
receivedonly 42p when they 
sold it at Ashford. Yet the 
same flesh was being sold in 


supermarkets for £2.78 a 
pound. Wasn’t it time to regu- 
late supermarkets? 

In the past, even Tories 
would not have dared defend 
profiteering to the workers’ 
meat It would be only margin- 
ally less disgusting than 
watering toe workers’ beer. 
Yet a great booing arose from 
the Chamber at Mr Wyatt’s 
suggestion. 

JeffRooker, a junior agri- 
culture minister, and once a 
tremendous scourge of crook- • 
ery and cupidity, stood up and 
said, to a manner I can only 
call venomous: “Madam 
j Speaker, the answerto that 
I question is no!” 

He said it with as much fe- 
rocity as he might if Mr Wyatt 
had inquired whether he had 
ever had sex with a ewe lamb. 
Or to put it another way, an 
attack on supermarket chains 


was as outrageous as an as- 
sault on the royal family 
would have been, say, 30 years 
ago. 

Next DougTouhig (Lab, Isl- 
wyn) asked about the Cattle 
Traceability Scheme. One of 
the curiosities of the various 
BSE scares has been that cows 
are now treated like danger- 
ous fugitives. They are sup- 
posed to have “animal pass- 
ports" (do they complain that 
the picture looks nothing like 
them?) and now they have to 
be traced, tracked down to 
wherever they might be. 

One imagines some bovine 
Philip Marlowe on the case. “I 
woke up feeling like a bunch 
of matadors were bolding 
their annual convention in 
my bead. Then tt came back to 
what was left of my brata- 
She’d bidden the cattle prod in 
her handba g, and whupp! 


“The dame might have ud- 
ders like sheep fighting in a 
sack, but it wasn’t just her calf 
who was the sucker. And Td 
written her off as a stupid 
cow. 

“I took a slug of Boll's 
Blood. It felt good to two of my 
three stomachs. But it left toe 
big question: how in hell had 
she got across the cattle grid?” 

Next the House turned to 
the topic of British bees. They 
are suffering from something 
called toe Varrao Jacobson! 
mite. In the past, beekeepers 
would have treated this with 
tar and icing sugar, or so we 
were told by James Gray (C, N 
Wilts). 

The EU has now banned this 
medication, through the expe- 
dient of redefining bees as 
food-producing animals. This 
in turn left another question. 
If you can’t get a child to take 


Kalpol, how can you make a 

bee swallow tar and icing 
sugar when it doesn’t want to? 

MrRooker then told us the 
startling statistic that there 
are some 10 billion bees in this 
country — giving us some idea 

of the scale of the new bee-oo- 

the-bone crisis. 

Michael Fabricant. my old 
friend, asked a si gnif ica n t 
question about the amount of 
form-filling farmers have to 
do. He is actually becoming 
quite impressive in opposition 
is Mickey Fabb, and I think 
quite seriously that William 
Hague ought to consider him 
for the frontbench. 

He was taking time off from 
his more usual obsession with 
church h ells and belfries. 

As Tony Banks told him the 
other day: “You are toe man 
who put the camp In 
campanology.” 
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Foster 
father 
‘beat 
girl, 13 
to death’ 


Luke Harding 


T HE deputy head- 
master of a compre- 
hensive school sav- 
agely murdered his 
13-year-old foster 
daughter with an 18 - inch 
metal tent peg after a day of 
frustration and irritation, a 
court heard yesterday. 

Sion Jen tons, aged 40, shat- 
tered the Skull of Billie-Jo 
Jenkins with a series of fren- 
zied blows as she painted the 
patio doors in the garden of 
their smart Victorian home. 
He left her lying face-down in 
a pool of blood, fleeing the 
scene and driving away with 
two of his natural daughters 
who had been waiting yards 
away outside. 

Jenkins was later arrested 
after forensic scientists dis- 
covered 139 invisible spots of 
Wood on his trousers and 
fleece jacket which be had 
worn on the day of the mur- 
der in February last year. The 
misting and scatterings of 
blood could only have been 
caused by repeated blows 
using a heavy object, Lewes 
crown court was told. 

■'ll may well be that the mo- 
tive for this crime is never 
known," Richard Camden 
Pratt QC, prosecuting, «airi 
He described the scientific I 
evidence that Jenkins struck ; 
and murdered the teenager as 
incontrovertible, adding: 
'There are no witnesses to 
the death. Forensic scientists 
will say that the defendant's 
Clothing was wm^Tnwl and 
upon it were spattering® of 
blood. 

"When they were tested 
with DNA tests they turned 
out Jo he the blood of BiEle- 


Jo. The spattering is consis- 
tent with the defendant hav- 
ing stood very dose to Billle- 
Jo when she was struck." 

At the time of her murder 
Biilie-Jo had been living with 
her foster father, his wife 
Lois, a part-time social 
worker, and their four natu- 
ral daughters at their home in 
Hastings. East S ussex , the 
court was told. 

On the bright and sunny 
Saturday afternoon she was 
lulled, the teenager had been 
left alone to paint the patio 
doors. She was murdered in 
"a few minutes" by Jenkins 
after he returned from collect- 
ing his daughter Lottie, then 
10 , from a clarinet lesson, 
together with his eldest 
daughter Annie, then 12. 

Jenkins then drove off 
again with both girls on the 
pretext of buying some white i 
spirit Following the killing. | 
Jenkins's behaviour was curi- 
ous. Mr Pratt said. He took a I 
circuitous route around the 
town before returning to the 
house empty-handed. 

"What was to meet them 
was horrendous." Mr Pratt 
added. "He and the giria got 
out of the car and went up the 
i steps.” According to the de- 
fendant Lottie went straight 
into the dining room and im- 
mediately shouted "Dad!" and 
something about BUlieJo. He 
followed - and Billie-Jo was 
lying there. “After phoning 
an ambulance, Jenkins sum- 
moned a neighbour, Denise 
Franklin, who rushed into the 
house and found the patio 
doors wide open. 

"Billie-Jo was facing 
towards the garden. Her head 
was in a pool of Wood," Mr 
Pratt said. "Her Tight hand 
was over. her face. It was cov- 




‘There are no witnesses to the 
death. Forensic scientists will 
say that the defendant’s 
clothing was examined and 
upon it were spatterings of 
blood. When they were tested 
with DNA tests they turned 
out to be the blood of Billie- 
Jo. The spattering is 
consistent with the defendant 
having stood very close to 
Billie-Jo when she was 
struck.’ 

Richard Camden Pratt QC, 
prosecuting 


Sion Jenkins, above, who is accused of killing Billie-Jo Jenkins, above right, with an 18-inch metal tent peg 


ered with white paint. It was 
clear Billie-Jo had been terri- 
bly injured. Mrs Franklin 
tended to Billie-Jo very 
briefly. She felt for a pulse. 
She felt warm as she would 
only have been dead for 15 
minutes." 

When ambulance staff ar- 
rived, Jenkins was sitting 
outside in his MG sports car, 
a fact Mr Pratt described as 


curious. In two 999 calls Jen- 
kins deliberately exaggerated 
the time he had been away 
collecting Lottie from her 
clarinet lesson. 

“Obviously the longer time 
he gave, the easier it would be 
to suggest a complete 
stranger had walked from off I 
the street and perpetrated the 
murder with no motive, hav- , 
ing arrived with no- weapon | 


and left without stealing any- 
thing," Mr Pratt said. 

Mrs Jenkins, who had 
taken their two other daugh- 
ters Esther, nine, and Maya, 
seven, was told of the tragedy 
and returned home. Later 
that evening, as the family 
moved out to stay with I 
friends, she offered Jenkins 
his fleece jacket. But he ■ 
refused to wear it, despite foe I 


fact the temperature bad 
plunged to almost freezing, 
the court was told. A post- 
mortem foe following day . 
revealed that foe left side of 
Billie-Jo’s skull had been 
repeatedly smashed by multi- 
ple blows. 

There were no fingerprints 
on the murder weapon, which 
had originally been used to 
secure an old garden swing. 


Mr Pratt said. But forensic 
tests showed microscopic 
spots of blood almost like an 
aerosol on the defendant's 
clothing, foe court was told. 
“That misting was also found 
on B illi e-Jo’s jumper and leg- 
gings.” Mr Pratt added. “The 
sort of specks we are talking 
about are not visible to the 
human eye.” 

Security camera evidence 


taken earlier in the day 
showed Jenkins wearing the 
fleece jacket on foe day of the 
murder during a frustrating 
visit to Safeways, when he 
was forced to drive to foe- 
store twice after his wife for- 
got her cheque book. 

Jenkins, who had been BE- 
li e-Jo's foster father since the 
summer of 1992. denies mur- 
der. The trial continues. 


Barry Norman quits BBG for Sky 


Stuart MWar 
and Kama! Ahmad 


B ARRY Norman is 
leaving the BBC to 
join Sky. ending a 
26 -year relationship 
which has seen him become 
the country's most famous 
film critic* 

Mr Norman, who will 
earn just under £350.000 a 
year at Sky for presenting a 
film review progra mm e, is 
said to have become in- 
creasingly frustrated with 
the BBC for putting his 
series. Film 98, in a late 
night “graveyard slot" and 
regularly changing its 
transmission time. 

He had agreed that Film 
99 would be his last series, 
but he will now join Sky in 
September alter the end of 
the 25th run of the pro- 
gramme which he has writ- 
ten and presented since 
joining the BBC in. 1972. 

“I will look back on my 
time at the BBC with huge 
affection,” he said y ester- ; 
day. “But the opportunities 
offered by Sky proved too 
attractive to turn down.” 
Hiring Mr Norman, a for- 
mer Guardian columnist, is 
a major coup for Sky which 
Is IwwnrTttnp Sky Movies 


Exclusives, a new strand of 
British premieres of films 
yet to be seen in the cin- 
ema. 

It recently announced a 
move into original film pro- 
duction, including an ini- 
tial three picture develop- 
ment deal with World 
Production, makers of the 
hit BBC series This Life. 

Sky also has first rights 
to the American hit series 
Friends. ER and Se i n f eld. 

Managers hope that the 
new image will encourage 
the middle classes, notori- 
ously difficult to encourage 
into foe satellite market, to 
take Sky. 

Tm as enthusiastic as 
they are about the idea of 
channels dedicated to the 
movies and everything 
that's going on in foe movie 
I industry,” Mr Norman 
said. 

Elisabeth Murdoch, gen- 
eral manager of broadcast- 
ing at Sky , and Rupert Mur- 
doch’s daughter, said she 
had been courting Mr Nor- 
man for some time. 

“We are focusing on qual- 
ity and accessibility and 
Barry Norman is just the 
latest in a sequence demon- 
strating that commitment," 
she said.* “He is the face and 
the voice of film in the UK, 


He gets the stars fighting mad - or snoring 


Crackdown urged on 
medical research fraud 



and is held In the highest 
esteem both within the In- 
dustry and by film fans 
everywhere.” 

As well as the review pro- 
gramme. Mr Norman will 
work on other projects. In- 
cluding specials on particu- 
lar directors or film sea- 
sons. 

BBC insiders said that 
the search for a replace- 


□ Richard Burton once fell 
asleep in the middle of foe 
first question of an interview. 
"He was extremely tired and 
emotional, so we crept out 
and left him.” said Norman. 

□ He was physically attacked 
by John Wayne after laughing 
at the star's suggestion that 
the US could threaten to bomb 
Moscow. 

□ He once turned down an 
invitation to play poker with 
Brigitte Bardot because he 
had a deadline to meet 

□ He is the son oT the film 
producer and director Leslie 
Norman, whose credits 
include The Cruel Sea and 
Summer of foe 17th DoE. 


meat to Mr Norman had al- 
ready begun. Mark L a m a ar 
and Mark Cousins, who 
presents the BBC2 series 
Moviedrome, have already 
been suggested to take Mr 
Norman’s place. 

“Barry has made an enor- 
mous contribution to BBC1 
and to the film industry for 
over 26 years,” said Peter 
Salmon, controller of 


□ Norman describes Arnold 
Schwarzenegger as "one of 
foe most self-satisfied people I 
have ever met In my life”. * 

□ In 1982 he moved briefly to 
present Omnibus but 
returned to film reviews after 

l being panned for his 
lightweight style — a 
criticism he still frees. 

□ In 1994, he dismissed a low- 
budget thriller White Angel as 
"a failure” even though his 
daughter, Samantha, had a 
small part in it 

□ He estimates he has seen 
approximately 10,000 films in 
his life and refuses to take bis 
wife, Diana, to the cinema for 
fun. 


BBC1. "To millions of view- 
ers, Barry has personified 
film for nearly three de- 
cades and we are naturally 
sorry to see him go.” 

But he added: “The BBC, 
however, has always had 
strong links with the cin- 
ema and that will continue. 
It is now important for us 
to find popular TV’s new 
face of film.” 


Sarah B os cley 
Health Correspondent 

F RAUD, plagiarism and 
unethical behaviour 
among medical 

researchers trying to get their 
names published in presti- 
gious journals is such a prob- 
lem that a national body is 
needed to crack down on foe 
perpetrators, two editors said 
yesterday. 

During its first year, their 
self-help group, foe Commit- 
tee on Publication Ethics 
(Cope), heard of 27 dubious 
studies sent by doctors to 
medical journals and dis- 
cussed what to do about 22 of 
them. “It is the tip of the ice- 
berg." said Richard Smith, 
editor of the British Medical 
Journal (BMJ). "They proba- 
bly came from 10 editors, but 
there are 20,000 biomedical 
journals.” 

Speaking at the launch of 
the committee's first report 
Mr Smith and Michael Far- 
thing, professor of gastroen- 
terology at St Bartholomew's/ 
London School of Medicine 
and Dentistry, who is editor 
of Gut, said a national body i 
was needed. 1 


It should have "quite big. 
quite sharp teeth," said Pro- 
fessor Farthing. “It should 
have the power to investigate, 
which we don’t have. The 
only way is for a hit squad to 
go in and say, 1 want to see 
this now*." 

Today’s BMJ makes the 
point by retracting a paper it 
published in 1993 about the 
support of people with severe 
disability. One of the authors, 
Mark WfiUams, formerly a 
senior registrar working in 
public health in Somerset, ; 
has been struck off by the 
General Medical Council for 1 
research fraud. 

His co-author. Cameron 
Bowie, emeritus director of 
public health in Somerset, 
says In the BMJ that he asked 
for the retraction because he 
looked again at their research 
after the GMC verdict (which 
concerned a separate study) 
and found be could not prove 
Mr Williams did what he said 
he had done. 

He was supposed to have in- 
terviewed and physically as- 
sessed 181 severely disabled 
adults in 1989 and then con- 
tacted them a year later to see 
if their needs had been met. 
None of foe adults whom Mr 


Bowie could track down 
remembered the follow-up In- 
terview and only a third 
could recall foe original visit. 

The ■‘Cope report tells of a 
paper sent to the BMJ about 
foe use of a n on-licensed 
drug. By sheer chance, foe 
scientist to whom the paper 
was sent for peer review 
knew that this group of 
researchers had not been sup- 
plied with that drug since 
1992/3, which the manufac- 
turer confirmed. 

Mr Smith received a paper 
from a GP who took 33 pa- 
tients with high cholesterol 
levels off their usual medica- 
tion and substituted drugs he 
thought would work as well. 

There was no evidence that 
they had given consent “In- 
deed. I don’t see how he could 
possibly have got consent for 
such a study." wrote Mr 
Smith in the committee's 
report “The patients dearly 
agreed to take the tablets, but 
I worry that they were misled 
over foe scientific value of the 
study.” 

After some agonising, he 
reported him to the General 
Medical Council, only to dis- 
cover that he had already 
been struck off. 
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Woman who heard serial killer confess sues police for damages 

West horror tales 
‘induced trauma’ 


Th» QmnBan Friday Jime 5 1598 


Duncan C ampb ofl 
Crime Correspondent 


T HE woman who lis- 
tened to the confes- 
sions of toe serial 
filler Fred West 
sought compensa- 
tion from the police yesterday 
in the Court of Appeal tor toe 
effect toe experience has had 
on her life. 

She claimed that she had 
suffered post traumatic stress 
disorder after being ap- 
pointed as the “appropriate 
adult” to sit in cm police inter- 
views with West after his 
arrest 

Janet Leach, aged 42, of 
Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, 
claimed at the Appeal Court 
in London that she had expe- 
rienced psychological Injury. 
Her original riaim for com- 
pensation was turned down 
last year at Bristol county 
court 

Her counsel, Roderick Den- 
yer QC, said she had attended 
around 40 interviews over 
man y months and had heard 
“the most harrowing and hor- 
rifying details'* from West 
aged S3, who later banged 
himself in jail while awaiting 
trial on 12 counts of murder. 
His wife. Rosemary, was 
jailed for life for 10 murders 
of young women and girls. 

Mrs Leach was a volunteer 
as an appropriate adult — a 
person r^riad in when young 
or vulnerable people are in- 
terviewed by police. When 
after a time sbe was replaced. 
West refused to continue to 
talk and she was reinstated. 



Mrs Leach, now studying to 
be a social worker, suffered a 
stroke when she gave evi- 
dence at Mrs West’s trial at 
Winchester crown court in 
1995. For a time she was un- 
able to speak. 

Last November Bristol 
county court struck out her 
compensation claim after rul- 
ing that the police did not owe 
her a duty of care. 

Mr Denyer told Lord Jus- 
tice Henry, sitting with Lord 
Justice Pill and Lord Justice 
Brooke, that Mrs Leach had 
worked for a voluntary 
organisation with the home- 
less and had only a tittle expe- 
rience as an appropriate 
adult, for mentally disordered 


Janet Leach 
(left) attended 
around 40 
police 
interviews 
and heard 
‘the most 
harrowing 
and horrifying 
details’ from 
Fred West 


juveniles, in February 1994 
she wait to Gloucester police 
station at the request of the 
police and met West 
“She attended a significant 
number of interviews in Feb- 
I ruary and early March,” said 
Mr Denyer. “The police, ac- 
cording to than, indicated 
that perhaps she should give 
i It up. What happened, the de- 
I fence itself admits, was that 
once she went, Fred refused 
to talk. He was only prepared 
to Start HiTfcrng a gain if she 
came back. 

‘They [the police] know 
i what she has had to listen to; 
they know there could be a 
risk of psychiatric harm. 
They offered counselling to 


their own officers and didn’t 
otter it to her.” 

He said there was evidence 
that the police had created 
“an incredibly dose relation- 
ship” with Mrs L e a ch , which 
now entitled her to sue for 

itawiagps. 

She bad been asked to sign 
a confidentiality agreement 
which required her to attend 
West Interviews whenever 
requested and act as ob- 
server. This “tied the plaintiff 
up pretty tightly” and threat- 
ened criminal sanctions if she 
broke it. 

Mr Denyer this ran 
contrary to the police asser- 
tion that the Gloucestershire 
constabulary had no control 
over her as an “independent” 
appropriate adult, and that 
she could walk out of an inter- 
view at any time. 

Simon Freeland, tor the 
chief constable of Gloucester- 
shire, argued that the county 
court had been right to reject 
Mrs Leach’s claim. She bad 
been appointed to advise and 
assist West and not the police, 
ay id thus the relationship was 
between her and West 

“It was at the express 
wishes of the defendant 
[West] that she returned to at- 
tend further interviews with 
the police.” 

Mr Freeland said there was 
‘too 'vwipnismn and no coer- 
cion” on Mrs Leach. She had 
been free to walk out when 
the interviews became “par- 
ticularly grisly*'. 

The judges reserved their 
judgment, saying they would 
give their decision at a later 
date. 



shake-up in 


VMcCIwidbaiy _ 

Education Correspondent 


C HILD benefit paid to 
the parents of 'chil- 
dren aged 16-19 ,in 
full-time education 
chrmid be given directly to 
the youngsters as an incen- 
tive to continue studying, 
says a report on toe Mure of 

farther ed u ca tion . 

The House of Commons 
education select c ommit tee 
report published yesterday 
estimates that, between £30 
and £40 per week ' could be 
paid to more than a ra Alton 
cjnAmis fax sixth' forms or fur- 
ther. education colleges if the 
Government changed toe way 
it pays child beneift 
About £600 million could be 
raised by diverting paym ent s 
from parents to students, sup- 
plementing the £300 motion 
local authorities spend sup- 
porting ftill-time students 
aged 16-19. 

Introducing means -tested 
loans systems could raise an- 
other £X billion a year, giving 
an overall total -of nearly 
£ 2 bQlian. 

Margaret Hodge, Labour 
MP for Barking and chair- 
woman of the committee, sard 
that paying young people to 
continue studying would help 

those from the poorest back- 
grounds, She said that tor too 
long fa rther education had 
b ee n the Cinderella of the 

British system. 

“The objective is to encour- 
age that- group of students 
least likely to be in fUQ-time 
educatio n and training. If we 
are to succeed in wide n i n g 
participation then we need to 
improve toe system of sup- 
port in farther education,” 
she said. 

The report calls for an extra 
£500 mifii nn to be invested in 
further education if the Gov- 
ernment Is to fulfil one of its 
important pledges — p la cing 
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an extra 500,000 studonte to 
*rrth*r and higher education. 
Must of these exfra staderfts 
are expected . to go to FE 


An extra £60 mi llion' Is 
needed to help impww britf- 
ings and equipment, potto. 

Tarty -fa information techtojefe 
ogy, fltereport says^ . 

The further education^*** 


fug -Whitehall’s spe nding 
review, which, it hopes, coipd 

leadtoare^OrecliiigcfftegSL 

Universities are a&x&Mta 
they should not be aque^gd 
by' diversion of funds fo rar- 

ther education colleges. - 


nyptfartricis, most of widen 
were given a cautious rejig*, 
tion by politicians miff tifiSe’ 

in education. ' ■ ■ " 

Don Foster, the Liber al fligm - 
ocrat education spake$n$b, 
mM: The lack c£ ttanattHte 
resources will sadly 
fjaar message to the Garorn- 
menttbat it can salve thefatet 
tog crisis in farther ed o agyo 
relatively painlessly.” 

Paul Mackney, generaPtto- 

retary of Natfhe, ifae tactnr- 
ers* union, said: The 'seta* 
committee report has pat a 
price tag on a centralce«po- 
nent of toe leaning reptifa. 
tioei. ff the Goveramenf is 
seriously comzntttMTtBtiilg it 
wfll come up with the goods 
allo w the partoesrsin far- 
ther education to buHiLa sys- 
tem we can aE take pride fa." 

The Committee of Vice 
Chancellors and Principals 
warned toe Governmoit . to 
avoid toe temptation of de- 
priving education. Of 

resources and inverting toon 
to further education. 

Diana Warwick; the com- 
mittee’s chief executive, «dd: 
“New public ftmds nnist .be 
found for both ftuther and 
higher education. Robbing 
Peter to pay Paul .will not 
meet the aspirations of a soci- 
ety eager to Leaner- • ‘ 


Green protested turn their 
fire on ‘super* watering-hole 


Making waves: the Marine Conservation Society says Britain's beaches are a n a tion al disgrace photograph: john wildgoose 

Blue Flags fly on record number of beaches 














Martin Walnwiight 

F OR tiie first time, environ- 
mental campaigners have 
moved from road protests and 
tree camps to occupy a dere- 
lict city centre budding ear- 
marked for use as a 
‘superpub’. 

Thirty squatters have taken 
over the former pottery 
school of Leeds art college, 
changing locks, redecorating 
rooms and opening an infor- 
mal “arts centre and cafe”. 

A temporary craft gallery 
has also been launched by the 
group in a studio of toe 15,000 
sq ft bunding, used by the art- 
ist Damien Hirst when he 
studied at Leeds College of 
Art 

“It’s a stand against the 
waste of buildings like this,” 
said Dave Parker, aged 25, 
one of toe group who took 
part in recent protests at toe 


site of Newbury bypass and 
Manchester airport's new 
runway. “They shouldn't 
stand empty, as the pottery 
school has for two years. Bat 
is it any better if they turn 
into another huge -price 
drinking plaoe or rip-off dub? 
We’re just glad that by squat- 
ting Hits building, we’re sav- 
ing Leeds from yet another 
theme pub for a while.” 

The pottery school is ex- 
pected to become a Walkabout 
Inn, an Australian theme pub, 
ran by Regent Inns. 

Civil proceedings are . ex- 
pected to give the group sev- 
eral weeks to make its point 
and seek more conventional 
local allies. 

Concern has been growing 
in cities at the rapid growth 
of “superpubs", with brewery 
chains converting large cen- 
tral premises into huge, open- 
plan drinking places aimed at 
the high-spending young. 


Standards still way behind other 
countries, says Jamie Wilson 


A RECORD number of 
British beaches have 
been awarded the 
European Blue Flag envi- 
ronmental award, despite 
reports describing the 
country’s beaches as a 
national disgrace. 

A total of 45 beaches were 
considered good enough in 
terms of water standards 
and amenities, compared 
with 38 last year. 

“The Blue Flags show 
that we are making real 
progress and that the UK 


has some of the best beach- 
es in Europe,** said Dr Tre- 
vor Dixon, marine adviser 
to the Tidy Britain Group, 
which co-ordinates the 
award in the UK. “Fifteen 
years ago we only had a 
handful of Bine Flags. At 
one point Luxembourg — a 
landlocked country — had 
more awards than ns but 
since then we have made 
real progress.” 

Of the beaches recognised 
fay the European Bine Flag 
Campaign. 23 are in Eng- 


land, 13 in Wales, two in 
Scotland and seven in 
Northern Ireland. Six UK 
marinas have also been 
awarded flags — three in 
England, two in Wales and 
one in Northern Ireland. 

Britain still has some 
way to go, however, com- 
pared with other European 
countries. Spain heads the 
league table with 369 Bine 
Flag beaches, followed by 
Italy, 342, and Greece, 326. 

Dr Dixon said 10 per cent 
of Britain's beaches failed 
to meet recommended 
standards. 

Chris Davis of the Marine 
Conservation Society, com- 
pilers of the Readers Digest 


Good Beach Guide, which 
recently described some 
beaches as a national dis- 
grace, said: “We do support 
the awards, but it must be 
remembered that there are 
many other beaches in the 
country that are not fit for 
battling. We would like to 
see a scheme with the same 
standards awarded for 
rural beaches as well as 
resort beaches.” 

Pamela Taylor, chief exec- 
utive of Water UK, the trade 
association for VngtiHh, 
Scottish, Welsh and North- 
ern Irish water industries, 
said: “No-one is doing more 
than the water industry to 
improve water quality 


around our coasts but we’re 
not pretending everything 
is perfect It’s important to 
recognise we cant control 
agricultural pollution and 
we cant control maritime 
pollution. All we can con- 
trol are the d ischarges from 
our own system.** 

The Blue Flag is awarded 
in 19 countries for resort 
beaches and marinas with 
high standards of environ- 
mental management Crite- 
ria include cleanliness, dog 
control, wheelchair access, 
facilities and lifesaving 
equipment. Beaches must 
also reach bathing water 
standards set by the Euro- 
pean Union. 



criticises 

research 

programme 


James Meilde 


A N ADVISER to the Gov- 
ernment on BSE and its 
human equivalent. CJD. yes- 
terday criticised the Ministry 
of Agriculture for "holes” in 
its research programme. 

Professor John ColUnge 
was critical of toe ministry’s 
continued failure to check 
how widespread BSE might 
be in cattle before the clinical 
signs were evident 
Because of this, it was not 
possible to tell precisely what 
risk the public had been ex - 1 
posed to from infection in toe 
past. Cattle under 30 months 
old were barred from the 
human food chain two years 
ago, and incubation of BSE In 
cows is thought to be about 
five years. 

Brains, spinal columns and 
ofial thought to be highly infec- 
tive were removed from the 
food chain eight years ago. But 
Professor Collinge, of imperial 
College, London, told the BSE 
ifyjuiry of the possibility other 
tissues, including muscle, 
might be infected by BSE at 
“suhclinfoal” level 


BMA told to rate doctors 
by success of operations 


Sarah Boseley 
Health Co rresponden t 


D octors urgently 
need a means of com- 
paring their own per- 
formance with that of 
their peers so that they can be 
sure they are op to the job 
and to prevent a case like that 
of the Bristol heart babies oc- 
curring again, consultants 
were told yesterday. 

Janies Johnson, riiairman 
of the consultants and special- 
ists committee of toe British 
Medical Association, told 
their conference that doctors 
must be given figures for 
death rates and other out- 
comes from treatment and op- 
erations to see how well they 
are doing. 

"Those doctors with results 
which fell short of these 
norms would wish to take ur- 
gent action to improve the 
results," be said. “Where the 
outcome was an unacceptable 
mortality for instance, it 
might be necessary for toe cli- 
nician concerned together 


with nlinfaal and medical di- 
rectors to decide to stop per- 
forming the procedure until 
corrective action could be 
taken.” 

At Bristol, James W isbeart 
and Janardan Dhasmana car- 
ried on operating despite 
warnings from colleagues 
that their death rates in heart 
operations an babies were too 
high, the General Medical 
Council found last Friday. 
The chief executive of the 
United Bristol Healthcare 
Trust, John Royiance, was 
found not to have used his 
powers to stop them. 

While be would not com- 
ment on toe Bristol case be- 
cause the GMC has yet to sen- 
tence the doctors. Mr 
Johnson said there were 
“major Implications for all of 
us”. 

Speaking outside toe con- 
ference hall, he said measures 
of clinical outcome did not 
exist 

Although the medical royal 
colleges are now trying to col- 
late them, it would be a long 
and costly business. 


“People find it amazing that 
we don’t have the data, but it 
Is nevertheless the fact. It Is 
not just the doctors. It is the 
profession as a whole. And 
the Government is going to 
have to pay for it” 

He wanted doctors to have 

targets. If the death rate 
across toe country in a cer- 
tain operation was between 5 
and 15 per cent, then a doctor 
whose rate was 10 per cent 
could be reassured, he said. 
But he was against league 
tables. 

An editorial in today's Brit- 
ish Medical Journal, which is 
carrying several articles 
reflecting on aspects of the 
Bristol case, says it has sent 
“nothing short of an earth- 
quake through B ritish medi- 
cine, and the reverberations 
are likely to be felt for years”. 

Some papers in the Journal 
look at the difficulties in mon- 
itoring doctors’ successes and 
failures. Jan Pol oniecki, lec- 
turer in statistics at St 
George’s Hospital Medical 
School, London, points out 
that comparisons of death 


rates will be misleading if dif- 
ferent types of patients and 
Illnesses are not taken into 
account. 

And he points out that even 
If all surgeons were about 
equally good, half of them 
would have to be below aver- 
age, while one would be the 
worst in the country. 

Rudolf Klein, professor of 
social policy at Bath universi- 
ty, comments that the Gov- 
ernment did not choose to 
hold an inquiry into what was 
an entire system failure at the 
Bristol royal infirmary in ad- 
vance of the h earing s of the 
General Medical Council into 
the doctors’ professional 
standards. 

“Had it done so,” he says, 
“toe GMC might have had a 
simpler task, and any conse- 
quent disciplinary proceed- 
ings might have been less 
protracted, less stressful and 
less expensive for all con- 
cerned; it would be difficult 
to exaggerate the strains im- 
posed by the case on the de- 
fendants and those hearing 
the charges.” 


PRODUCT RECALL 

Waitrose Italian Vermouth 
Extra Secco 75cl 

Batch Code L 8043 B 

(at the bottom of the back label) 

Due to a fault in production this batch of 
Vermouth is fermenting. 

The wine itself is not harmful but any 
customer who has purchased this product 
should please open the bottle with great care 
and dispose of the contents. 

On return of the bottle a full refund will be 
given together with replacement with an 
equivalent product 

We apologise to customers for any 
inconvenience that this may cause. 

For further information please call 
Freephone 0800 188884 

WAITROSE 

food shops of the jdhnheu&Partner&ip 
Waitrose Ltd, Bracknell, Berkshire RG12 8YA 
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Red face for Beckham 


BRITAIN 5 


. . .and pink skins for the lads 


England’s dressing room dilemma 
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David Beckham and Posh Spice leave pouters wondering who is wearing the trousers 


Nick Hopkins describes how 
a midfielder spiced up his image 
with some nifty sartorial footwork 


E VERY non-Manchester 
United supporter has 
known it for a while, bat 
even the Old TrafFord faith- 
ful will have to believe it 
now. David Beckham really 
is a big girl’s blouse. 

With courageous disre- 
gard for his credibility on 
the terraces, the 23-year- 
old England midfielder 
stepped out in a sarong on 
Wednesday night, ensuring 
he and his girlfriend. Posh 
Spice — aka Victoria Ad- 
ams — remained firmly on 
the front pages. 

Beckham said nothing 
about the garment when 
the couple were caught on 
camera strolling to the 
Hotel Eze in Nice. France, 
for a quiet dinner. 

Certain facts, though, 
have emerged since then — 
and the stunt was parodied 
by the comedians Frank 
Skinner and David Baddiel 
(right). United fans will be 

relieved to hear the sarong 
was not another variation 
of his club’s ever-changing I 


strip but something he had 
picked up for £115 from a 
Jean Paul Gaultier 
women's collection. 

Yesterday the fashion 
and football worlds 
reflected on Beckham’s 
choice of clothes, and both 
concluded that “the boy 
had been brave”. 

Wayne Hemingway, 
founder of the clothes com- 
pany Red or Dead, said sa- 
rongs were not “in”, as fhr 
as he knew. “It’s not some- 
thing 1 would have worn. 
However, all credit to him. 
He has more style than I 
thought. 

“British men are very 
anal about wearing any- 
thing that looks like a 
skirt; but in other 
countries sarongs are ac- 
cepted. He’d look daft wear- 
ing it in Glasgow, hat in the 
south of France it looked 
fine. 

“He had probably just 
come off the beach, so it 
was a sensible and practi- 
cal dunce. Footballers are 



Sarah Boa ef e y 
Health Correspondent 


J UST when you 
though l every con- 
ceivable obstacle to 
England's success in 
the World Cup had 
been exhaustively canvassed, 
the medics come up with an- 
other. The official strip is mu 
thin to protect either team or 
fans from sunburn. 

The appalling prospect of 
Steve McNfcinaman getting a 
scorching or ginger-haired 
Kiul Srholes keeling over 
during a crucial tackle was 
raised in an article in the 
prestigious Lancet medical 
journal yesterday. 

Consultant dermatologist 
Andrew Wright from St 
Luke’s Hospital. Bradford, 
said he and colleagues looked 
at the England strip because 
it seemed very' thin. They 
found that its sun proiecuun 
was no more than the equiva- 
lent of factor 5 or 10 sun- 
cream. In Australia, which 
classifies the ultra-violet pro- 
tection value of clothing, the 
lowest acceptable category is 
equivalent to factor 20. 

Dr Wright, who Is a mem- 
ber of the UK Skin Cancer 
Working Party, said: "The 
last thing we want to see is a 
player like Alan Shearer, who 
is more at risk being fair- 


skinned, getting sunburnt on 
the training field or it. a real 
game." 

But the researchers are also 
concerned about the fans 
standing in the hot sun of the 
south of France, where Eng- 
land play some of their early 
games and where the tem- 
perature could approach 
iOu'F. And they are particu- 
larly worried about the chil- 
dren who will be wearing the 
coveted strip all summer 

“We teach people to put 
clothes on as an effective 
form of sunblock," be said, 
"but thin clothes offer little 
protection." The England 
strip, made of thin 85 per cent 
polyester, was not the only 
culprit. Sports shirts in gen- 
eral were an inadequate block 
to harmful rays, he said. "I’m 
not getting at L-rabro." 

Umbro was not happy, how- 
ever. “The shirts are for a 
specific purpose — playing 
football — - so you would ex- 
pect them to be lightweight," 
said a spokesman. "I would 
not have thought there is any 
chance of a player getting 
sunburnt running around in 
the shirt for 90 minutes or 
even a couple of hours in the 
event of extra time. 

“I would imagine a fan 
wearing one would have to 
walk around in the sunshine 
for a very long time to feel 
any adverse reaction. The FA 


! are completely happy with 
the shirts and we are cotn- 
J pleiely happy with them.” 

But the Lancet paper sug- 
gests that the Umbro shirt 
would not prevent a fair- 
, skinned Brit spending three 
! hours in the French sun in 
June from getting too large a 
dose of ultra-violet rays. 

"With the provision oflarge 
j outdoor screens for non-ticket 
holders, a high proportion of 
] supporters are likely to spend 
I extended periods in strong 
• sunlight." 

; Water, from perspiration or 
; humidity, would further 
! reduce their protection. 

The team tested a child’s 
j replica T-shirt, because cbil- 
i dren are at particular risk, 
j There is strong evidence to 
i suggest that sunburn in child- 
| hood can cause more damage 
than at any other time and 
I increase the risk of skin can- 
I cers in adulthood. 

1 “You get a lor of exposure to 
the sun as a child, out playing 
all the time." Dr Wright 
added. "Some studies suggest 
you get most of your exposure 
before the age of 15 when you 
are always out in the play- 
ground or the garden.” 

The answer to the thin 
strip, he said, is to wear 
either other clothes or sun- 
cream underneath, which the 
team may find a slippery 
experience. 
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Smear test victim Angela Drew: Seeking surrogate mother 

Trust sued over smears 


Sarah Boseley on bitter legal 
dispute over compensation 


not noted for their fashion 
sense, bat Beckham clearly 
has some taste.” 

More surprisingly Alan 
Hansen, the former Liver- 
pool defender turned soccer 
pundit, and the grittiest 
commentator on TV, was 
effusive: "1 thought he 
looked quite good in it my- 
self. Too can get away with 
more at that age.” 


Cup ticket scam feared 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 
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U P TO 25,000 World Cup 
fans may have been the 
victims of- a huge Lon- 
don ticket touting scam, the 
Department of Trade and In- 
dustry said last night as it 
moved to close down the 
operation. 4 

The High Court was told 
that the firm. Great Portland 
Entertainments Ltd, had 
taken £2.4 milli on in cash 
from 40,000 British football 
fens. “We have no indications 
that any of those people have 
received tickets,” said a DTI 
spokesman. ■ 

A Westminster council 
t railing standards authority 
raid wirated that the com- 
pany was deali n g In 15,000 
tickets, which could mean a 
Further 25.000 fans have 


handed over cash hut may not 
get tickets. 

The DTI yesterday pre- 
sented a petition in the High 
Court to wind up the com- 
pany follow lug an investiga- 
tion. The DTI had been made 
aware that “tickets had not 
been delivered in accordance 
with contracts”. 

The C onsum er Affairs Min- 
ister, Nigel Griffiths, ex- 
plained the petition was 
presented following an inves- 
tigation “where a number of 
matters remained 

unanswered”. 

Tbe investigations started 
several months ago alongside 
inquiries by Westminster 
trading standards authority. 
However, the DTI could not 
move before yesterday be- 
cause it is not illegal to resell 
tickets for matches outside 
Britain- “We took action now 
because they had given 


undertakings to driver by a 
certain date and have not," 
said the DTI spokesman. 

“That gave us what we 
needed to convince the court 
that action needed to be taken 
in the public interest straight 
away.” 

The court petition follows a 
TV documentary last week 
which alleged the company 
bad fuelled an international 
black market in World Cup 
tickets, buying up half of the 
Cameroon FA’S 7,500 alloca- 
tion as well as from French 
nationals and corporate 
sponsors. 

The programme alleged the 
company had paid £400,000 to 
a hank account controlled by 
the president of the Camer- 
oon Football Federation, Vin- 
cent Anona. Mr Anona con- 
firmed he had given a 
representative of the com- 
pany, 3,500-3,600 tickets. 


T WELVE women who 
were victims of Brit- 
ain’s largest smear test 
blunder, at Kent and Canter- 
bury hospital in the early 
1990s, are starting legal pro- 
ceedings against the NHS 
trust today over 
compensation. 

Their solicitor, Sarah Har- 
man. said she regretted hav- 
ing to go to court “because we 
had hoped that the trust’s 
promises in February last 
year that matters would be 
dealt with sympathetically 
would be kept. But we have 
found tbat in individual 
cases, the trust is unwilling to 
accept liability.” 

An inquiry into the scandal 
by Sir William Wells reported 
In January that eight women 
had died and 30 undergone 
major surgery after pre-can- 
cerous cells were not de- 
tected. Over 91,000 women’s 
smear tests from 1990-1995 
were rescreened. 

Among the women taking 
legal action today is Angela 
Drew, aged 39. whose dreams 
of having a family have been 
shattered. After radical sur- 
gery for a cancer that {he 
trust admitted was missed by 
tbe screeners. she now has no 
womb. She is asking the trust 
for an urgent payment to fond 
a surrogate pregnancy. 

When her invasive cancer 
was discovered last year, the 
only option was a radical hys- 


terectomy. The surgeon, at 
her request, conserved her 
ovaries. She is now looking 
for a surrogate mother for the 
child she and her partner, 
Shane, will attempt to con- 
ceive through IVF. 

The trust has admitted 
liability for wrongly report- 
ing Ms Drew's smear test in 
1992 as negative and is negoti- 
ating compensation. But al- 
though her fertility specialist 
has said that because of her 
age she must undergo IVF as 
soon as possible, the trust is 
refusing to give her an in- 
terim payment to help with 
the high costs. They argue tbe 
tumour may have been suffi- 
ciently large back in 1992 for 
her to have lost her fertility 
even if tbe smear had been 
correctly read. 

Ms Drew is appalled at 
their attitude. "They made 
tbe mistakes. Through that I 
have been robbed of my right 
to have children. The only 
way they can put it right is by 
giving me the money to pay 
for my surrogacy treatment 

“They know the urgency of 
it . . . two to three years down 
tbe road is no good." The cost 
of surrogacy is at least 
£10,000, and the IVF treat- 
ment will add thousands 
more to the bilL 

Brachers, the solicitors for 
the trust, wrote to Ms Har- 
man: “We put you on notice 
that the trust will resist any 


claim in respect of surrogacy 
fees." If Ms Drew's loss of fer- 
tility was found to have 
resulted from the poor perfor- 
mance of the smear test 
screeners. then compensation 
would be paid. But they 
added: "A surrogacy arrange- 
ment is an unenforceable and 
illegal contract and will not 
be compensated by the trust" 

Ms Drew, of Ramsgate, is in 
the entertainment business. 
She and her partner take 
their magic and illusion act 
known as Zane, to clubs, 
theatres and on cruise liners. 

In 1996, she went to her GP. 
concerned about bleeding. 
She was told it was cervical 
erosion, something that could 
be sorted out with a small op- 
eration. In February, she was 
one of many women who bad 
received a letter from tbe 
Kent and Canterbury NHS 
Trust, wrongly telling her 
that her last smear test had 
been rescreened and was 
clear. While she and Shane 
took the act to tbe Mediterra- 
nean and Caribbean, the oper- 
ation got postponed. 

On July 22, she went to see 
a consultant. “He said Fm 95 
per cent sure you have cancer 
and will have to have a radi- 
cal hysterectomy." 

The trust has denied liabil- 
ity for the cancers of four of 
the other women taking legal 
action, saying the cell 
changes which were not 
picked up by their screeners 
were too small to be noticed. 

A trust spokesman said all 
cases where liability was not 
in dispute had been settled 


Dodgy defence ... team strip may not keep ont southern sun 

No charges 
over death 
of refugee 


Owen Bowcott 



O police officers are 
to be charged over 
tbe case of the Nige- 
rian asylum seeker 
Shlji Lapite, who died after 
being kicked in the head, bit- 
ten and restrained in a neck 
hold, the Crown Prosecution 
Service ruled yesterday. 

Confirmation of the origi- 
nal decision, which severely 
embarrassed the director of 
the CPS, Dame Barbara Mills, 
when It was challenged in the 
High Court last year, infuri- 
ated campaigners for greater 
accountability over deaths in 
police custody. 

The case of Mr Lapite, a 34- 
year-old tether of two who 
died in Stoke Newington, 
north London, in December 
1994, was one of three taken to 
judicial review by lawyers 
seeking clarification of the 
CPS procedure in deciding 
whether to bring charges. 

At the hearing last July, 
Dame Barbara Mills, who has 
now agreed to step down from 
her post following criticism of 
CPS administration, admitted 
errors had been made and 
agreed to review the decision. 

But in a brief statement 
yesterday, the CPS said: 
After painstaking consider- 
ation the chief crown prose- 
cutor for central casework 
has decided there Is insuffi- 
cient evidence to prosecute 
any police officer.” 


Five pathologists involved in 
the original decision were con- 
sulted again. “None of them 
were able to state, without 
reservation, that compression 
of the neck was a substantial 
cause of Mr Lapite’s death or 
that any act of a police officer 
caused his death." 

Of the three cases brought 
to judicial review last year, 
only one has resulted In offi- 
cers being prosecuted — three 
are awaiting trial over the 
death of Ricbard O'Brien in 
south London in 1994. 

An inquest into Mr Lapite’s 
death in 1996 returned a find- 
ing of unlawful killing. 

Raju Bhatt, the solicitor for 
the Lapite family, said be was 
not surprised by the decision. 
"We shall be exploring other 
legal avenues," he said. 

Mr Lapite’s widow. Ola- 
mide, was “upset and angry" 
at the decision. "We hoped we 
would get justice.” she said. 

Mr Lapite was stopped by 
two plain clothes constables 
for “acting suspiciously”. 
They claimed he had dropped 
two rocks of cocaine behind a 
tree and became violent when 
they went to retrieve them. 

They admitted kicking, 
biting and using a neck hold 
to restrain him. 

Publication of the report of 
Judge Gerald Butler's inquiry 
into CPS decision making has 
been delayed to avoid preju- 
dicing the trial of the three 
officers charged in the 
O'Brien case. 


Safety apology for car makers 


Lucy Patton 


T HE Consumers’ Associa- 
tion has apologised to 
four car manufacturers 
over an incorrect report on 
the risk of injury in a crash. 

The association indicated 
last week that the Daewoo 
Lanos, Honda Civic, Hyundai 
Accent and Suzuki Baleno 
posed an unacceptably high 
risk of serious Injury to 
drivers or passengers. But in 
a statement, the consumers' 
group said its information 
was incorrect. 


Daewoo said yesterday it 
was committed to the highest 
levels of safety equipment in 
all its cars, which exceeded 
all European safety 
legislation. 

Honda said the report had 
damaged the company. 

Euro NCAP, the consor- 
tium which coordinated the 
crash test programme, said: 
“A press release published by 
the Consumers’ Association 
last week contained several 
misinterpretations of the lat- 
est Euro NCAP results. It 
does not represent the views 
of Euro NCAP.” 


‘Kidnap’ theatre slammed by Lamplugh trust 


Interactive audience role ‘blatant 
attempt to glamorise’ crime 


Dnidhhtar 
Arts Correspondent 


I F IT was designed to pro- 
voke shock and outrage it 
has succeeded. Kidnap, a 
project by the radical 
theatre group Blast Theory, 
which promises Its andi- 
ence the thrills and excite- 
ment of a real kidnap, has 
been condemned by the 
Snzy Lamplugh Trust as “a 
blatant attempt to glamor- 
ise kidnapping". 

Unlike other depletions of 
kidnapping. Kidnap takes 
an Interactive approach. Au- 
dience members are Invited 
to register, for £10, as poten- 


tial kidnap victims. A draw 
i$ made and the two winners 
are “snatched in broad day- 
light". according to the 
prospectus. 

They are held for 
48 hours at a secret loca- 
tion. then released un- 
harmed. Volunteers can 
select from a menu of op- 
tions. ranging from a jam 
doughnut for 40p, or verbal 
abuse at £3, to an interroga- 
tion for £9 and secretarial 
support at £23. More exotic 
options Include a choice of 
kidnappers — Nazis. New 
York cops or downs — and 
a story at bedtime. 

The audience can watch 
the kidnap on the Internet, 


with live relays from the 
two safe houses at which 
victims are held. Victims 
can use a password to end 
the performance at any 
time. Volunteers who es- 
cape before the 48 hours ex- 
pires win £500. 

The trust, which was set 
np to draw attention to the 
dangers facing women 
working alone after the dis- 
appearance of the 25-year- 
old estate agent, said: “All 
these extra options sound 
like scenes from a horror 
or pornographic film, ex- 
cept here it will be much 
more real. How much are 
these things likely to influ- 
ence people? How do these 
people know If the volun- 
teers are unbalanced? The 
idea sounds quite distaste- 
ful and fairly sick.” 

The National Missing 


Persons’ Helpline said: “We 
urge anyone who is at- 
tracted to the scheme to 
think seriously about tbe 
possible distress it could 
cause. Whether someone is 
missing for 48 hours or 
48 years, the effect on 
everyone involved can be 
extremely upsetting. [We] 
can only condemn this ill- 
conceived concept.” 

Matt Adams, a member of 
Blast Theory, which was es- 
tablished in 1991 and Is 
supported by the Digital 
Summer festival In Man- 
chester. and by the ICA in 
London, defended the pro- 
ject. “The issue of consent 
has been at the forefront of 
our thinking at every stage. 
The participants are able to 
walk away from the kid- 
napping at any point.” 

The entry form included 


a clause obliging partici- 
pants to provide certifi- 
cates of mental and physi- 
cal health, and first aid and 
psychological expertise 
would be available, he said. 

In Germany, Der ZelL, one 
of the country’s leading 
newspapers, said the com- 
pany was “the most innova- 
tive multimedia group in 
British theatre". 

Mr Adams said that the 
project was being done for 
artistic reasons. “It pri- 
marily invites someone to 
live their life as if it were a 
work of fiction for two 
days." It is a piece of impro- 
vised theatre in which the 
audience members are 
involved. 

He added: “Our intention 
is not in any way to belittle 
someone who has suffered 
a kidnapping.” 
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secret crime 


‘Child protection is n^macho. 

Those who are involved in rt 

are looked at askance y 
D^&jpt Ed Williams (retired) 



In the final part of our major 
investigation into paedophilia, 
Nick Davies looks at how 
attempts to catch abusers are 
hampered by a system that too 
often fails to detect, prosecute 
or convict offenders 



ANIEL Handley 
was unlucky. 
He was riding 
his bike near 
his home in the 
East End of 
London one dark Sunday 
afternoon In October 1994 
when he was spotted by two 
men who had gone out in 
their car that day with the in- 
tention of finding a boy whom 
they could abduct and rape 
and Mil. Daniel died that eve- 
ning. He was nine. 

Infanticide by a stranger is 
one of the rarest crimes in the 
country and it was the rare- 
ness of Daniel’s fate, as well 
as its nastiness, which caused 
such shock and which in- 
spired the Metropolitan 
Police to invest a huge effort 
in finding those responsible. 

But three and a half years 
later, with Tim Morss and 
Brett Tyler serving life sen- 
tences from which they have 
been told they will never be 
released, the man who caught 
them looks back with little 
satisfaction. 

Detective Superintendent 
Ed Williams, now retired, 
recalls, for example, that 
early in his Inquiry he con- 
tacted the National Criminal 
Intelligence Service (NCIS) to 
get a list of all known paedo- 
philes in the area. This 
should have been a leap for- 
ward. since — as events 
finally proved — one of the 
killers worked^ tbe^rea and 
the other lived there. 

In reality, ’however, neither 
showed up on the NCIS list 
because, overwhelmingly, it 
was out of date and inaccu- 
rate. “Frankly," says Wil- 
liams, “it was a hindrance to 
our inquiry." 

Williams goes on to de- 
scribe how he tried to call up 
the files from Operation Or- 
chid, the inquiry into paedo- 
philes (including Robert Oli- 
ver and Sidney Cooke) wbo 
bad raped and killed at least 
three young boys in the East 



End of London 10 years ear- 
lier ami who, as events finally 
revealed, were linked indi- 
rectly to Daniel's kfllers. Wil- 
liams had hoped that some- 
body In the intelligence 
department would have col- 
lated the information that Or- 
chid bad gathered. He was 
wrong. Not only bad the Or- 
chid intelligence been left 
without any kind of analysis, 
it had been lost 
This was not a complete 
surprise. Williams had 
recently carried out an audit 
of sex offender files in one or 
London’s eight police areas 
and discovered that more 
than 30 per cent of the files 
involving serious offences 
were nowhere to be found. 
When he turned for help to 
the Scientific Intelligence 
Unit at Scotland Yard, which 
is supposed to collate intelli- 
gence on all sex attacks, he 
found it consisted of only one 
officer and one secretary. 

‘It is outrageous," he said. 
"One officer cannot possibly 
absorb and assimilate all of 
the data that comes In from 
the whole metropolitan, area. 
It’s an impossible task.” 
w illiams , who has had long 
experience of investigating 
child abuse, has come to a 
conclusion. “The response is 
inadequate,” he told me. "We 
are not doing enough." 

The abuse of children is, in 
itself, frightening. When you 
lift the lid and peer down Into 
this hidden reservoir of suf- 
fering, when you start to 
glimpse the unbelievable 
scenes of torment and de- 
spair, when you begin to take 
in the sheer scale of child 
abuse in this country, it is 
hard to accept 
But a deeper anxiety starts 
when you stand back and look 
instead at the intricate de- 
fences we have built the 
sprawling complex of laws 
and guidelines, all strapped 
together with checks and 
threats, all designed to pre- 


vent any more children Gall- 
ing into fhig pit, all of them 
run by thousands of men and 
women, most of whom are ex- 
traordinarily dedicated and 
passionate about their work 
and almost of all whom say 
the same thing as Ed Wil- 
liams; ‘It doesn't work.” 

And when you bear this 
said not only by social work- 
ers and police officers and 
Customs specialists, who 
spend every day of their 
working lives at the edge of 
this pit. but also by senior 
government officials, learned 
acarternifte. powerful law. en- 
forcement officers, when over 
and over again they say that 
the power is with the paedo- 
philes, then finally you begin 
to see the real horror — that 
we have put our trust in a 
child protection system that 
doesn't protect the children. 

You see It In Cardiff where, 
in 1989, a British Transport 
police officer opened a locker 
in the bus station and found a 
suitcase full of photographs of 
naked children in sexual 
poses. He passed It to the 
police and social services, 
who did nothing for seven 
years. 

This suitcase would have 
lain forever unattended if de- 
tectives who were following 
up complaints from the local 
children’s homes had hot 
finally decided to check it and 
found a treasure trove of 
leads which they are still 
pursuing. 

You see it In Newcastle in 
the Lindisfarae Children's 
Forensic Centre where, on 
two different occasions 
recently, they have treated 
two-year-old girls who have 
been suffering from gonorr- 
hoea. They did everything 
they possibly could for the 
two girls but, on both occa- 
sions, the men who had done 
this to them walked away un- 
punished and unchanged. 

You see it too, in the noto- 
rious case erf Robert Oliver, 



the predatory paedophile who 
was released from prison last 
year and’ disowned by one 
police force after another — 
driven across the border In a 
police car from Thames Val- 
ley to London; shovelled on to 
a train out of town by Man- 
chester police; finally, taken 
on by Sussex police, whose 
chief constable Paul White- 
house eventually persuaded 


him to enter an institution for 
treatment 

The short story is that most 
child abusers are never de- 
tected; most of those few who 
are detected are not prose- 
cuted and most of them are 
not convicted. 

The system has been 
pushed off track by the combi- 
nation of two simple facts 
about child abuse; it is wide- 


spread, almost epidemic in 
scale, involving, at a conser- 
vative estimate, LI million of- 
fenders; and it is hidden, less 
often reported by its victims 
than any other offence and 
less often corroborated. The 
result is that at every stage 
the normal procedures are in- 
clined to fail to detect the 
abuse and to deal with the 
perpetrator. 


‘At best police 
forces 

demonstrate 
an ambivalent 
attitude 
towards child 
protection 
work, and 
one police 
service was 
reported 
to be openly 
obstructive’ 

Home Office 
report 

Only 15 years ago, the Gov- 
ernment was refusing even to 
acknowledge the existence of 
the secret epidemic. Michelle 
Elliott, the American doctor 
who runs the Kidscape char- 
ity, recalls with fury how in 
the early 1980s she asked a 
senior Whitehall official why 
the Government refused to 
add sexual abuse to the offi- 
cial list of reasons why a 
nhnri might be registered as 
being at risk. “He said that 
the United States might have 
a problem with this, but they 
didn't come across enough 
cases here to justify recognis- 
ing it" 

Now, even though White- 
hall has finally moved, the 
feet that this crime is largely 
unreported has produced a 
devastating weakness in the 
police response. One of the 
most senior officers in child 
protection nationally told the 
Guardian bitterly: “AH of the 
Home Office key objectives 
are about clearing up 
reported crime. There is no 
incentive at all to deal with 
unreported crime.” 

The effect of this was illus- 
trated dramatically in 1986 
when two senior detectives in 
Kilbum. Roger Gas par and 
John Lewis, decided to ditch 
normal procedure. A social 
worker had reported a sus- 
pected incident of abuse. In- 
stead of dealing simply with 


this one reported crime, the 
two detectives decided to dig. 
The more they dug, they more 
they found. Eventually, they 
uncovered 653 allegations of 
abuse in Kilbum. they 
chafed 20 different adults 
with serious offences and 
prosecuted them in a series of 
three major trials. 

When the inquiry closed, 
the two detectives produced 
an internal paper. It was en- 
titled People Not Property 
and it argued the case forset- 
tine up a central, pro-active 
unit to dig out evidence of 
hidden child abuse. 

They pointed out that Scot- 
land Yard's specialist squads 

were all devoted to protecting 

property, because a crime 
against property Is nearly al- 
ways reported — arts andan- 
tiques. cheques, counterfeit 
currency, stolen cars, frauds, 
robberies, burglaries. They 
wanted a squad that protected 
young people. They said they 
could gather intelligence by 
visiting runaway children 
who had returned home, or 
victims of abuse who had had 
time to recover, or convicted 
paedophiles who were serv- 
ing sentences. Once they, bad . 
the intelligence, they could 
target the suspects. . 

It took years of pressure 
and a series of other repeats 
before Scotland Yard finally 
agreed to set up a small pro- 
active paedophilia unit which 
now works primarily by seiz- 
ing child pom and using it as 
intelligence to trace the abus- 
ers the children who 
have been involved in its pro- 
duction. But they are almost 
alone. West Midlands Police 
have a similar unit ■ After 
dealing with three major in- 
quiries Into abuse in chil- 
drens’ homes, Cheshire, too, 
now has a permanent pro- 
active unit 

Across the rest of the 
country, however, almost 
every other chief constable 
has taken the easy route. In 
the past 10 years they have all 
been told to set up child pro- 
tection units, who rescue chil- 
dren and deal with offenders 
when incidents are reported. . 
They are widely praised for . 
their work, but emphatically 
they are not being used to go 
out and dig up unreported 
crimes against children. 

The Home Office knows all 
about this weakness. In 1995 
they commissioned an In- 
quiry into the policing of 
child abuse which concluded 
that they needed “a radical 
improvement in the invest!- 


Steady fall in rate of conviction 


COURTS: 

Guidelines 


that became 
‘charter for 
paedophiles’ 

A N ABUSER who Is de- 
tected will then enter 
the c riminal justice 
system, only to enjoy 
the advantage of a set of struc- 
tural weaknesses. Even 
though more abusers are now 
being reported, the number 
who are being successfully 
prosecuted has declined 
steadily since 1988. 

Sir William Utting, who has 
conducted two searching 
reviews aF child abuse, told a 
London conference in Febru- 
ary that conviction rates of 
chiiri abusers bad declined to 
alarming levels. 

‘Patent abusers are not 
convicted or even prose- 
cuted,” he told the Institute 
for the Study and Treatment 
of Delinquency. 

The problem Is rooted in 
the special nature of this hid- 
den epidemic. Even though 
Whitehall was finally forced 
by a series of scandals to ad- 
mit that children were being 
sexually abused, it did so 
without shaking off its basic 
preconception that all this 
was being frightfully exagger- 
ated by over-zealous social 
workers. 

In the aftermath of several 
high-profile fiascos, in Not- 
tingham, the Orkneys and 
Cleveland, when allegations 
of serious abuse collapsed in 
procedural chaos, the Depart- 
ment of Health reflected this 
caution in a Memorandum of 
Good Practice. It was in- 
tended to deliver Justice. Ten 
years later) it is a cliche 
among specialist police and 
social workers to call it a 
“paedophile's charter”. 

The memorandum’s key ad- 
vice is that Interviewers 
should establish a rapport 
with the child; that, for fear of 
tiring and confusing the 
child, they should interview 
only once and then only for 



The father of one of the children in the Cleveland inquiry: allegations of abuse in these 
cases collapsed, leading to a significant change in official attitude photograph: john reardon 


an hour; and that, for fear of 
putting words into their 
mouths, they should ask the 
child no Leading questions. 

Prosecutors and judges 
have taken the memorandum 
to heart and routinely reject 
any case which breaches any 
part of this advice. 

Earlier this year, for exam- 
ple. a nine-year-old girl who 
had complained of being 
raped by three boys in her 
primary school toilets, saw 
her case thrown out by an Old 
Bailey judge on the grounds 
that the police officer who in- 
terviewed her had asked her 
one leading question. The 
same judge bad allowed the 
same girl to endure question- 
ing by professional advocates 
for more than two days. 

in Coventry, police and 
social services have lodged 
formal complaints with the 
Home Office and the Lord 
Chancellor’s Department 
after a judge threw out a case 
in which they had invested 
just over two years’ work. 

Five adults had been 
accused of the relentless rape 
of three young children from 
babyhood. Each of the three 
children gave video inter- 
views. There was medical evi- 
dence to support their stories, 
including permanent physical 
damage. The children's 


stories, independently told, 
corroborated each other. 
When the case came to court, 
tlie barristers for each of the 
defendants took it in turn to 
complain about the video in- 
terviews. and, in particular, 
about the feet that the boy 
had been allowed to go 
straight into his disclosures 
without being taken through 
the “rapport” phase de- 
scribed In the memorandum. 
After three and a half days of 
legal argument, the judge 
threw out the case without 
even selecting a jury. The five 
alleged abusers scattered to 
different parts of the country. 

Tony Butler, the chief con- 
stable responsible for policy 
on abuse, la furious about 
cases like these. Mr Butler sat 


on the working group that 
drafted the memorandum and 
insists that it was produced 
as a guide, not as a strict pro- 
cedure. “That was never in- 
tended by Pa rliam ent. We 
have moved so Ear towards 
due process, the court system 
Is becoming increasingly con- 
cerned about how we do it, 
not what we do. Children are 
not getting justice.” 

Mr Butler says the problem 
goes deeper, to the conduct erf 
barristers and judges. He told 
the Guardian: “The sorts of 
behaviour that are engaged In 
by defence counsel would on 
some occasions be declared 
oppressive if the police had 
used the same tactics in inter- 
viewing the defendant 
“When video evidence was 
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‘The general 
experience is 
that judges and 
barristers have 
not achieved a 
satisfactory 
level of skill 
with children 9 


introduced in 1992, I hoped 
that judges and barristers 
would become more familiar 
with the child witness. De- 
spite some of them being very 
good, the general experience 
is that they have failed to 
achieve a satisfactory level of 
skill with children. 

"If you look at the transcript 
of a cross examination of a 
nhiid, the pedantic and eso- 
teric language that is used cer- 
tainly confuses me.” 

Any child is likely to find 
the courts hard to deal with. 
The damage which is suffered 
by victims of abuse tends to 
pitch some of them, as adults, 
into problems such as alco- 
holism, drug addiction, and 
mental breakdown, which 
mean that if ever they have 
the courage to go Into the wit- 
ness box, they are unlikely to 
give compelling evidence. 
The criticism is that the 
special difficulties of children 
are not solved, but exploited, 
by the current system. 

In the West Country 
recently, a man was accused 
of raping a 13-year-old girl 
with learning difficulties. 
When she came to give evi- 
dence, the man’s barrister 
began by asking her to count 
backwards from 20 and then 
to spell various words. Ham- 
pered by learning problems, 
she made mistakes and be- 
came confused. 

The defendant was acquit- 
ted. The chief constable 
whose officers investigated 
the case is lodging a com- 
plaint with the Bar CounciL 

Mr Butler wants child wit- 
nesses to be supported by an 
intermediary who can ex- 
plain questions and help to 
sort out an answer in front of 
the court 

His views are echoed by the 
32 specialist officers who took 
part in the 1995 Home Office 
inquiry: they complained that 
Judges were insensitive; bar- 
risters engaged in unfair 
cross-examination; court- 
rooms were hostile for the 
children; and “very few inves- 
tigations led to a conviction”. 

The Inquiry concluded that 
judges and barristers needed 
to be trained to specialise in 
cases of abuse. 


AGENCIES: 

Social workers 
defeated by 
prosecution 
failures 

T HE structural weaknesses 
in the policing and prose- 
cution of child abusers have 
had an unseen effect on the 
background activity of social 
workers. 

Pauline Colledge, a former 
social work manager who has 
spent the last 10 years as a 
child abuse counsellor, has 
watched social workers react 
to the blockage in the courts 
by rationing their own work. 
Anticipating failure, they 
have stopped submitting 
cases, and therefore stopped 
sending abused children for 
medical examination or for- 
mal interview or any other 
kind of investigation. The sys- 
tem is seizing up. 

Ms Colledge said: “People 
are meeting the requirements 
of the courts rather than the 
child protection issues. 
Mainly now, my calls are 


FOSTERING: 

Scandal waiting 
to erupt around 
children in 
private homes 

■••HERE are signs that an 
I alarming s candal in the 
fostering of children is wait- 
ing to erupt 

The last 20 years has seen a 
tidal shift of children away 
from the big residential 
homes where so many were 
abused, and into foster fam- 
ilies. This tide has come 
about primarily as a result of 
cuts in public spending: a fos- 
ter place costs roughly one- 
seventh of the price of a resi- 
dential placement. The 
danger Is that foster families 
escape almost the entire net- 
work of regulation and 
monitoring. 

The gravest danger sur- 
rounds private fostering, 
where the child protection 
system provides an open invi- 


from people saying, ‘We 
referred it to the social ser- 
vices but we heard nothing 
from them, they haven't even 
interviewed the alleged perpe- 
trator. And they haven't done 
a medical’ Social workers are 
still battling to protect chil- 
dren, but in some cases I am 
afraid they have given up on 
prosecution.” 

There are some hopeful 
signs. Customs and Excise 
have overhauled their ap- 
proach to child abuse. With 
ministerial support, they 
have changed official objec- 
tives allow them to pursue 
suspects and not simply to 
seize "guilty goods". 

With that policy in place, 
they have set up specialist 
units to intercept child por- 
nography at airports, sea- 
ports and postal sorting of- 
fices; created a national co- 
ordinator for intelligence on 
child abuse with a local Intel- 
ligence specialist in each of 
their 14 regions; and used this 
system to detect abusers at 
the borders and then to work 
with police to search their 
homes, uncover their con- 
tacts and bring them to court. 

Their seizures of child por- 
nography have more than 


tation to abusers to enjoy 
child sex objects in the pri- 
vacy of their own home. There 
is no effective obstacle to pre- 
vent anyone setting them- 
selves up as foster parents and 
avoid regulation simply by 
failing to inform the local au- 
thority of what they are doing. 
Children in these famili es are, 
In the words of Sir William 
Offing's report last year on 
children in care, “extremely 
vulnerable and at very consid- 
erable risk of abuse”. 

No one even knows how 
many children are living in 
these private foster families . 
Estimates suggest that there 
may be as many as 10,000, 
most of them children from 
developing countries or east- 
ern Europe who have been 
sent to Britain for a better 
education or to learn the lan- 
guage. In his report. Sir Wil- 
liam said: “It appears the 
numbers may be substantial" 

He added that among Afri- 
can children lodged with pri- 
vate carers, “it is not unknown 
for children to be moved with- 
out the parents being informed 
or to ‘disappear’." 


doubled in the last two years 
and they count a senior Brit- 
ish diplomat and a child psy- 
chiatrist among those who 
have been prosecuted as a 
result 

The NSPCC is setting up 
pro-active units to uncover 
abuse in each of its eight 
regions. It already has teams 
in place in London, Wales, 
and the Home Counties. 

The Crown Prosecution 
Service has speeded up the 
processing of child abuse 
cases, and, in most regions, 
relaxed the controversial ad- 
vice that no abused child 
should be allowed to have 
psychotherapy until they had 
given evidence at trial. 

And despite the general pic- 
ture of passivity among most 
police forces, the last five 
years have seen belated inqui- 
ries into children’s homes, 
creation of the pro-active Pae- 
dophilia Unit at Scotland 
Yard, and the beginning of a 
covert intelligence operation, 
which is being run from 
Bramshfil police college to 
target paedophiles in prison 
and is credited with several 
uncelebrated successes, in- 
cluding saving the life of one 
nhnri 


Parallel to this, there is an 
extraordinary shadowland of 
unregistered children's 
homes which, like private fos- 
ter families, fail outside most 
monitoring simply by felling 
to notify the authorities. Sir 
William found in 1995 that 
half the local authorities in 
the country were using un- 
registered homes, 14 of them 
without even knowing it 
Those foster parents wbo 
are registered with their local 
authority are regulated — in 
theory. However, in practice, 
according to the National Fos- 
ter Carers Association, local 
authorities give them a low 
priority and few resources. 
They often fell, for example, 
to make unannounced spot- 
checks or to take children off 
on their own to give them a 
chance to talk freely. The tact 
that some 90 per cent of regis- 
tered foster parents are un- 
paid volunteers means local 
authorities are reluctant to 
pressurise them for -fear of 
losing them. If carers fell to 
co-operate with training or 
assessment, they are likely to 
be left alone. 
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!Hae most secret crime 


‘At best police forces 
demonstrate an ambivalent 
attitude towards child 
protection work’ — 

Home Office Report 



in a maze of hidden horrors 



Timothy Mores (left) and Brett Tyler (right), who are serving life sentences for the abduction, rape and murder of nine-year-old Daniel Handley (centre) 


gation and prosecution of of- 
fenders" and that they must 
target offenders as well as res- 
ponding to victims. This in- 
quiry was built from the 
views of 32 officers from 10 
child protection units, who 
produced a stinging attack on 
the policing of child abuse. 

They said their own units 
were untrained and unsup- 
ported, that they commanded 
few resources and even less 
respect. The Home Office 
report concluded: "The unan- 
imous view [of the 32 officers] 
was that at best police forces 
demonstrate an ambivalent 
attitude towards child protec- 
tion work, and one police ser- 
vice was reported to be 
openly obstructive to the fur- 
ther development of its very 
low level of current 
provision." 

The Association of Chief 
Police Officers, Acpo, also is 
aware of this weakness but it 
baa no policy on whether to 
set up more proactive units. 
Tony Butler, the Chief Con- 
stable of Gloucester, who has 
the Acpo job of defining pol- 
icy on child abuse, claims 
they can do more by educat- 
ing adults to be alert and by 


improving the links between 
existing police units. “Z have 
to be realistic," he told me. 
'I'm not patrolling bedrooms 
and Scout halls .” 

The few police who do deal 
with child abuse across the 
country echo Ed W illiams 's 
complaints about the chaotic 
Intelligence back-up. The 
same Home Office research 
disclosed that although child 
protection officers tried to de- 
velop their own local card in- 
dexes, their systems were "in- 
complete, haphazard and 
inaccessible." 

To make connections be- 
tween different scraps of in- 
formation. the officers said, 
they often relied simply on 
memory. ■ 

And they hammered the 
national paedophile index at 
the National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Service, which has only 
nine staff processing intelli- 
gence on every suspect 
abuser in the country. The 
Home Office report quoted 
some of their comments: "The 
NCIS is a waste of time . . . 
The Paedophile Index? Where 
is it? Can someone give me 
the phone number? ... You 
can sometimes get through, 


but you can never get any- 
thing out.” 

In its annual report last 
year, the NCIS said it was 
holding the details of 25,000 
suspected or convicted paedo- 
philes. And yet, according to 
the Home Office Research De- 
partment, there are 108,000 
convicted paedophiles in the 
community. In other words, 
the national database on pae- 
dophilia has no information 
on at least 85.000 convicted 
paedophiles, whose where- 
abouts, work, activities and 
associates are all unknown. 
Quite apart from the esti- 
mated one million others who 
have never been convicted. 

Tony Butler last month set 
up a working group of senior 
police to review the NCIS's 
performance on paedophilia. 
‘Tm aware of the anxieties 
operational officers are ex- 
pressing," he said. The ques- 
tion is whether Butler will 
tackle the underlying prob- 
lem — that the big resources 
have gone into the high-pro- 
file reported crimes, like 
drugs and armed robbery. 
Child abusers command only 
one more staff member at the 
NCIS than football hooligans. 


Constructive proposals 
consigned to limbo 


FAILURES 

Whitehall has 
ignored findings 
of successive 
inquiries 

T HE child protection sys- 
tem as a whole has been 
allowed to remain in a 
state of fundamental weak- 
ness largely because the 
secret character of the crime 
reduces the pressure on gov- 
ernment to repair it. 

Where there has been polit- 
ical pressure — for example, 
in relation to the handful of 
predatory paedophiles who 
murder their victims — 
Whitehall has leaped into 
action. 

Those who work in the sys- 
tem point with special anger 
to rty* long list of official in- 
quiries whose detailed advice 
about the mass of routine un- 
disclosed child abuse has 
been absorbed by Whitehall 
— and then ignored. 

Six years a.jo, the Warner 
Report made N1 recommenda- 
tions to cut abuse to chil- 
dren's homes, particularly on 
vetting of staff. The founder of 
the Paedophilia Unit at Scot- 
land Yard, Michael Haines, 
left the police and set up a 
private agency to implement 
a new system of vetting. He 
hired some of the most presti- 
gious experts in child protec- 
tion, contacted every local au- 
thority In the country, offered 
to filter staff through psycho- 
logical tests and interviews 
— and went bust within a 
?ear after almost .every au- 
thority declined to act 
Last year, Norman Warner 
old a conference on child 
ihuse of his frustration that 
lis 83 reco mm endations had 

>een welcomed by Whitehall 

vhlch had then -declined 
slther to put up money to im- 
ilement them or to monitor 
hem. “Thus we had the situa- 
ion, that when the Piitne 
Minister was wringing his 



Norman Warner: frustrated 
by the lack of response 

hands over events to North 
Wales, nobody could say In 
any detail what had happened 
to our recommendations." 

It is two years since the 
Burgner Report recom- 
mended that unregistered fos- 
ter agencies be brought under 
the umbrella of regulation. 
The recommendation was 
widely endorsed. But it was 
never implemented. Last 
year, the Uttlng Report 

repeated it 

It is nine years since the Pi- 
got Report recommended 
sweeping changes in handling 
of children’s evidence by the 
courts. The Home Office de- 
cided ;to leave the issue to the 
discretion of judges. 

It is four years since the 
Home Affairs Select Commit- 
tee said that Customs officers 
must have a new power to 
punish the electronic import 
erf child pornograpy, via the 
Internet The Home Office 
still has not acted, For that 
matter, it has not acted on the 
advicanf its own 1905 inquiry. 
Despite advice, there is still 
no children’s ombudsman, no 

children's minister, no 

national inquiry to look at tbe 
links between abusers to chil- 
dren’s homes, no new priority 
for policing of paedophilia. 

- The list of advice which has 
been ignored is as long as the 


list of faults In the system, to 
its 1996 inquiry, Childhood 
Matters, the NSPCC con- 
cluded that despite the series 
of scandals and reports, “the 
abuses that gave rise to those 
reports persist largely unaf- 
fected by such efforts as have 
been made to prevent them 
. . . The legal system, designed 
to provide justice and redress 
Cor victims of abuse, is toiling 
to do so consistently." 

Almost everyone involved 
knows that the system is a 
failure. The Home Office in- 
quiry In 1995 concluded 
bluntly: "Present arrange- 
ments are quite Inadequate." 
Lady Justice Butler-Sloss, 
who wrote the report into the 
Cleveland child abuse scan- 
dal, told a conference last 
yean “There are glaring defi- 
ciencies and inadequacies in 
our system which cry out to 
be remedied." 

The structural failure of the 
child protection system is ob- 
vious not only to all these ex- 
perts, but also to the esti- 
mated two million children in 
the UK who suffer abuse — to 
the hundreds of t h ousa nd s 
who are raped by parents or 
step-parents, to the 45,000 who 
live In some kind of care, to 
the uncounted thousands who 
work as prostitutes on the 
streets of British cities, to the 
thousands of others who have 
trusted priests or teachers or 
doctors who then used them 
as s ex aids — and to tbe fam- 
ilies of children like Daniel 
Handley, out alone to the 
darkness. And all this is 
known to Whitehall. 

In Belgium, the families 
whose children were ab- 
ducted and murdered by a 
paedophile ring while the au- 
thorities stood flat-footed in 
the background, quote Ein- 
stein: “The world is danger 
oils to live in not because erf 
those who do evil hut because 
of those who look on and let 
them do so." 

The NSPCC National Child 
Protection Helpline offers a 
firm 24-hour counselling, ln/br- 
mation and advice service on 
0800 800 500. 
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A police man gamines the remains of *h«* train that derailed in the northern German town of Eschede, killing at least 90 people photograph: reward krause 
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T HE people of 

Eschede gathered 
lact night In their 
local church to 
remember people 
they bad never met and to 
mourn those whose names 
they do not yet know. The 
tragedy that hit this small 
town on Wednesday is all the 
more difficult to grasp be- 
cause its victims met their 
deaths quite by chance in a 
place few had heard of. 

Relatives of the dead and in- 
jured started arriving yester- 
day but many Victims r emain 
to be identified. Trains don't 
carry passenger lists and few 
of those travelling off-peak be- 
tween Hanover and Hamburg 
made reservations. 

‘It was mid-morning in the 
middle of the week, so there 
was no need to reserve a seat 
Unfortun ately, this makes it 
hard for us to work out exact- 
ly who was on the train,” said 
Jorg Ha&linger, who is lead- 
ing the rescue work of the fed- 
eral border guard- 
Most of the rescue effort fo- 
cussed on freeing the last two 
carriages trapped under rub- 
ble yesterday. Reports that 
they were carrying two par- 
ties of schoolchildren ap- 
peared to be unfounded, but 
the carriages, one a dining 


Nation pauses over 
its need for speed 






Faster trains to shave minutes 
off journey times mean higher 
death tolls when things go 
wrong. Maybe it is time to ask 
where all this technology is 
taking us, writes Ian Traynor 


G ERMANS are ad- 
dicted to the fast 
life. . Mercedes. 
BMWs and Audis 
scream up the outside lane 
of the autobahn, headlights 
glaring to clear more timid 
spirits from their turbo- 
charged path. The coun- 
try's motorways are unique 
In Europe In' having no 
.speed limits, a regime the 
German driver regards as 

an inaticnah lo birthright- 

Cheap charters combined 
with traditional wander- 
lust put Germans at the top 
of the travellers' league in 
the age of mass tourism. 
And seven years of air-con- 
ditioned luxury aboard the 
new generation of high- 
speed trains have led to a 
rail revival as hours are 
shaved from travelling 
times. 

But with flags at half- 
mast yesterday In mourn- 
ing for the victims of the 
Eschede rail disaster, the 
high-pressure, high-meed 
culture of modern Ger- 
many shuddered to a grue- 
some, if temporary, halt 
For years, the German 
railway's 104 sleek Inter 
City Expresses — replete 
with phones, videos, res- 
taurants and children's 
play areas — have been car- 
rying 65,000 people a day 
across the country at high 
speed in sound-proof, pres- 
surised carriages. 

They are successful and 
popular and, until llam on 
Wednesday, were consid- 
ered safe. The ICE trains 


are running faster and 
faster. The current top 
speed of 175mph will be 
bettered next year when 43 
upgraded trains, which run 
30 per cent faster and bend 
like motorbikes into the 
curves, come into service. 

By early next century, 
the magnetically levitated 
Transrapid train win be 
hovering above the ground 
between Hamburg aT|rf Ber- 
lin and rocketing to the 
German capital at 280mph, 
catting the current three- 
hour trip to 55 minutes. 

The pressure to go foster 
is unremitting, driven by 
consumer demand, the 
national railway's s urv iv al 
strategy and strong compe- 
tition from the air and car 
industries. 

“In our modern societies 
and in our integrated 
Europe, we want, to get 
from one metropolis to an- 
other as quickly as poss- 
ible," said Frank Wein gar- 
ten of Traffic Forum, a. 
Bonn lobby group fur the 
transport Industries. "It's 
speed that matters. This is 
increasingly impossible by 
car because of congestion." 

But the torsos and limbs 
being dragged Aram the Es- 
chede rubble give many 
pause for thought. 

“We don’t yet know the 
Muse of this terrible acci- 
dent,'’ Mr Weingarten said, 
“but whatever, it's an abso- 
lute catastrophe for the 
German railways.” 

If speed is the drug, the 
junkies, of course, are not 


confined to Germany. “It 
was the French who started 
fast European rail travel 
with the TGV, the Germans 
followed and the British 
are now following too, with 
the Channel Tunnel and the 
high-speed connection,” 
said Werner Hammer, man- 
ager of the Society for 
Rational Transport Policy 
based in Dusseldorf. 

“It is true that the auto- . 
bairn with its lack of speed 
limits, or merely recom- 
mended speed limits, is 
unique to Germany,” said 
Eckhart Dyckerhaff, a traf- 
fic safety analyst in Munich 
for Germany '8 main car 
association, Adac. “But all 
our societies are demanding 
shorter travelling times. Of 
course, the higher the speed, 
i the hi gher ri«ic n 

In the age of the high- 
speed train snaking its way 
across Europe, says Mr 
Hammer, the disaster sce- 
nario changes dramati- 
cally. “The safety rate is 
high but, if one of these 
trains crashes at high 
speed. It Is no longer tike a 
traditional road or rail ac- 
cident. The impact is huge, 
like an air crash.” 

With almost 9,000 people 
killed in more Hum 2 mil- . 

lion n»d traffic accidents in 
Germany each year, the bal- 
ance is overwhelmingly in 
fevour of air and rail safety 
— by a factor of at least 20. 

The air crash or thp high- 
speed rail disaster, none 
the less, is spectacular and' 
exerts greater morbid fasci- 
nation. And most of us, it 
seems, accept the risks of 

living in the fast lane," see- 
ing the benefits as out-; 
weighing the dangers. 

“There is a glaring con- 
tradiction in this society,” 
says Mr Rammer. “We Ger- 
mans like to see ourselves 
as Green, environment- 
friendly. Bat. we- are just., 
not prepared to give up 
high speed. It's a taboo.” 
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No way home for Kosovans 


The Serb strategy is the same as in Bosnia — to 
terrorise people into fleeing. From Pristina, 
Jonathan Steele reports on the new displaced 


S HE SAT at the table, 
with a motley pile of 
canvas bags beside 
her. bulging with 
frying pans, cooking 
pots and clothes. Until 
Wednesday. Samka and her 
three children were living a 
middle-class life in Pec. Koso- 
vo's second city. 

Now she is “internally dis- 
placed", one of roughly 40,000 
ethnic Albanians who have 
□ed in the last week to other 
parts of Kosovo, the Alba- 
nian -majority province inside 


Serb-dominated Yugoslavia. 
For every refugee who has 
tied to Albania proper there 
are six people made homeless 
who are still in Kosovo. 

"Within a week the number 
of internally displaced al- 
most doubled from 42.000 last 
Thursday to close to 70.000," 
said an official of the United 
Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees in Pristina. Pri- 
vate aid agencies put the 
number at 82 , 000 . 

The pressure brought to 
bear by the Serbs started with 


a food blockade, and mounted 
when the sound of shelling 
from Serb artillery against 
nearby villages sent fear into 
her family's life. 

“It's very tense. People an? 
agitated. But you cannot 
leave Pec. Every road Is 
blocked." she exphtlncd. "For 
days we’ve had no milk, 
bread, or other basics. The 
Serb police went into the pri- 
vate bakeries. ;uid look the 
flour and the bread. Ten days 
ago they imposed a curfew on 
all Albanians front 5pm.** 


Serb police cars patrolled the 
streets. ;uid anyone outside 
their homes risked a beating 
or arrest, she said. 

The family was eating all its 
stocks of food. Serb shop- 
keepers were raising prices. 
The Albanians closed their 
school system several weeks 
early, frightened of letting their 
children out ot their sight. 

Sa mkn’s 15-year -old daugh- 
ter. and sons of 12 and seven, 
listened intently as their 
mother explained the story in 
a mixture of fatigue and ela- 
tion at being safe in Pristina. 

From the tales of the thou- 
sands of refugees who have 
fled from the big Serb aflon- 
sive af the past 10 days in Ko- 
sovo, it was dear that the aim 
has been to empty a swath of 


villages along Kosovo’s bor- 
der with Albania. First comes 
the shelling and machine- gun 
fire. Then the houses are 
looted before being doused 

with petrol and set alight. 

Even though there appears 
to haw been none of the rap- 
ing and little of the murder of 
civilians which went with 
ethnic cleansing in Bosnia, 
the strategy is the same. 
Thousands of people arc 
being forced to move and then 
having their hopes of even- 
tual return cut off. 

Other towns and villages 
along the Kosovo road run- 
ning from Pec south to Dako- 
vica. not far from Albania’s 
north-east border, are being 
strangled by blockades. Aid 
convoys have been turned 


back at Serb roadblocks, or 
looted and stolen. “We got 
four of our trucks back yes- 
terday empty.” said Tina 
Grazhdan: of Mercy Corps In- 
ternational. “.Ml the food had 
been taken. Four other trucks 
are still missing near 
Dakovica." 

Medecins sans Front it? res 
managed to get its first medi- 
cal supplies into Dakovica on 
Wednesday, but scores of clin- 
ics in the villages have been 
doted because of the shelling. 
Diplomats, aid workers, and 
journalists are routinely 
turned back from the area and 
have been able to catch only 
glimpses of the destruction. 

"1 saw ruined houses at 
Zrze." a village near Dako- 
vica. said Stephanie Van Pe- 


teghem. the MSF medical co- 
ordinator. “Bum marks were 
clearly visible. In tbe distance 
there was smoke still rising." 

"The phones of all tbe local 
clinics have been cut. We 
don't know if the doctors have 
set up elsewhere. There must 
be wounded people but we 
don’t know if. or where, they 
are being treated," she added. 

The offensive has halted the 
first hesitant negotiations 
which began three weeks ago 
when Ibrahim Rugova, the 
Kosovo Albanians' political 
leader, met Mr Milosevic in 
Belgrade at a meeting bro- 
kered by the US special en- 
voy, Richard Holbrooke. 

Thousands or Albanians 
marched through Pristina 
yesterday pleading for Nato 


to intervene. Their political 
leadership called off today’s 
scheduled talks with the 
Serbs. 

"You can’t just watch these 
massacres and remain indif- 
ferent. [The Serbs are] trying 
to operate on two levels, 
bombs and talk," Mahmut Ba- 
kalli. a member of the Alba- 
nian negotiating team, said in 
an interview. 

"Nato must develop a plan. 
The process or destroying 
towns and villages is grow- 
ing. Don't wait for it to get 
worse." And outside on Pris- 
tina’s main street, the plac- 
ards appealing Tor help 
pointed the finger at Presi- 
dent Milosevic of Yugoslavia: 
“Nato, only you can stop the 
Butcher of the Balkans." 


Strike-hit 
French take 
pride in 
union rights 






Jon Henley in Paris 




j VEN by French stan 
dards, yesterday was 
a bit much to bear. 
I The pilots and airport 
handlers were on 
strike. The Paris Metro was 
hit by a one-day drivers 
walkout, protest marches by 
workers from six different in- 
dustries brought the capital’s 
traffic to a fuming, honking 
standstill And the train con* 
ductors walked off the job at 
8pm. 

"Be patient, think up alter- 
native routes, borrow a bi- 
cycle, do what you can," the 
popular dally newspaper Le 
Parisien suggested, next to a 
helpful map of the capital 
showing where the main con- 
gestion points were likely to 
be. 

“And above all,” the paper 
said, “good luck . . 

For tbe French, strikes are 
a recurring feet of life: farm- 
ers dump cauliflowers on the 
roads and bum British lamb; 
train drivers routinely para- 
lyse public transport; lorry 
drivers annually close off mo- 
torways and blockade ports; 
even the police occasionally 
work to rule. 

They are, of course, a nui- 
sance. But they are also a 
vital part of the national self- 
image. something in which to 
take a perverse pride. Ever 
since 1789, France has be- 
lieved absolutely in the right 
to protest And usually, it 
works. 

‘It’s just a part of French 
culture,” sighed Jean-Chris- 
tophe, stuck behind the wheel 
of his Peugeot on the Pont 
Neufi “Strikes regularly para- 
lyse this country, and I*m 
quite sure they harm our 
image abroad. But I wouldn’t 
want to suggest a way to 
change things." 

Monique, a marketing exec- 
utive returning from a trip to 
New York, was equally phleg- 
matic. Despite having to swap 
her Air France tickets for 
American Airlines, wait 
three hours for her baggage at 
Charles de Gaulle airport, 
and hang around for half an 
hour for a train to central 


Paris, she said she supported 
everyone with a legitimate 
grievance. 

“France is about the only 
place left in Europe where we 
still believe that taking to the 
streets or walking off the job 
can make a difference,” she 
said. 

“Governments come and 
go, political parties rise and 
fell, and yet there are still 
strikes here more or less all 
the time. Good luck to them if 
they’re not being treated 
feirly." 

For foreigners, it was all a 
bit bewildering. 

“Is Paris always like this?* 
asked Christina Wong from 
Singapore, standing ex- 
hausted.at the Gare du Nord. 
“We spent 13 hours flying, six 
hours waiting for our bags, 
and three hours trying to find 
a t axi. It doesn't make a very 
good first impression.” 

Six days before the start of 
tbe biggest sporting event 
France has ever hosted, it was 
not making a very good im- 
pression on the president 
either. 

Jacques Chirac intervened 
for the first time yesterday, 
and other politicians scram- 
bled to join him in urging dis- 
gruntled workers to behave 
sensibly ahead of the World 
Cup and protect France's 
world image. 

For some days France will 
be at the centre of attention 
for the whole world, host to 
the entire planet," Mr Chirac 
said. “Our welcome must be 
exceptional and perfect. I 
hope that everyone will dis- 
play a spirit of 
responsibility.” 

Tbe president’s appeal was 
echoed by a former conserva- 
tive prime minister, Ray- 
mond Barre, who called the 
Air France pilots’ strike "pro- 
foundly scandalous”, and also 
by a Socialist senator, Michel 
Charasse, who said anyone 
who went on strike during 
the World Cup was “an egoist 
who loves himself more than 
his country". 

But the Communist leader. 
Robert Hue, whose party is in 
the ruling ieftwing coalition, 
said indignantly that he saw 
no shame in “legitimate 



Passengers arriving at Paris’s Charles de Gaulle airport sort their own luggage after baggage handlers walked out in the nut-up to the World Cnp 
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labour disputes", 'xiuis Vian- 
nei, head of the Communist- 
dominated CGT trade union 
— a co-organiser of the train 
conductors’ strike — insisted 
appeals for responsibility 
could not be a one-way street. 

"The World Cup Is one 
thing, but the feet it exists 
doesn’t do away with the 
problems,” he said. “Don’t be 
surprised that if the problems 
remain, tbe strikes continue." 


Back on the gridlocked 
streets of Paris, there was one 
dissenting voice. 

“Write this down,” said 
Pierre Riou, a furious taxi 
driver. “People always say we 
sympathise with our strikers. 
But I think it's a national 
disgrace. 

"There comes a point 
where enough is enough, and 
what’s happening now is 
straight blackmail" 


Top court spurns appeal made on 
behalf of Stalin’s chief executioner 


James Hook In Moscow 


A PLEA to annul 

trumped-up charges of 
sabotage and spying 
for Britain against Josef 
Stalin’s chief executioner, 
Nikolai Yezhov, was 
rejected by Russia’s su- 
preme court yesterday, 
prompting contusion about 
the country's attempts to 
applythe law to its past 
Yezhov, the head of the 
secret police at tbe h ei g ht of 
Stalin’s of terror 

against the Soviet people be- 
tween 1937 and 1938, was 
responsible for millions 

being killed or despatched to 

slave labour camps. 

He was eventually ar- 
rested. and tried when 
S tatin became eagerto slow 
the tempo of repression. 
Never charged with the 
Crimea he committed, he 
freed absurd accusations of 
spying ftn: E n g l and . Ger- 
many. Poland and Japan 
and of sabotage. He was 


shotinFebmary 1940. 

-The supreme court 
reviewed the case yester- 
day at the request of 
Yezhov’s stepdaughter Na- 
talya, who claimed the 



Joseph StaHn Is shown voting in itra first Soviet election fan 
1937 . NicoUl Yezhov is standZnq behind him on the right 


secret police chief , had as 
winch right to rehabilita- 
tion as Stalin’s other vic- 
tims, because he was 
falsely accused. 

The court rejected the ap- 


on the investigating prose- 
cutor’s view that Yezhov 
Bhf rwid be cleared of spying 
and of a charge of murder- 


ing his wife. Judges rejected 
a similar appeal yesterday 
from the son of the bead of 
the gulag system of slave 
labour camps, Mikhail Frin- 
ovsky, who as shot on the 
same day as Yezhov. 

The decisions leave the 
rehabilitation Issue in 
chaos because they contra- 
dict a ruling earlier this 


year partially absolving an 
other of Stalin’s henchmen, 
former security minister 
Victor Abakumov. 

Historians blamed the 
confusion on poor drafting 
of the law on rehabilita- 
tion. which gives Stalin’s 
executioners the same right 
to have their cases 
reviewed as innocent 
people shot or sent to 
Siberia. 

Another source of unease 
is President Boris Yeltsin's 
continuing reluctance to 
open up the archives of the 
Stalin era for independent 
historians to study. 

Yesterday Izvestlya news- 
paper published an article 
based on what it said was 
the first access by an out- 
sider to the Yezhov trial 
files hidden In the secret 
police archives. 

Yezhov, 5ft tall and lame, 
is described by Great 
Terror historian Robert 
Conquest as one of the 
handful of “truly disgust- 
ing characters” Stalin gath- 
ered round him In the 
1930s. He quotes an old 
communist: “In the whole 
of my long life I have never 
seen a more repellent per- 
sonality than Yezhov’s.” 
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Andakwla’s 

Guadiamar 

river 

tow ar ds 

DoAana 

National 

Park, 
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of a 
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mining 

company 
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survey tire 
source of 

the spin— 
the waste 
r es er v oir 

near Seville. 
The park 
forms 
the main 
resting 

place for 

birds 

migrating 

between 

Europe and 
Africa. 
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Poison timebomb may destroy birds’ key haven 


John Hooper in Seville 
reports on fears for a vital 
Andalucian migration area as 
toxic sludge seeps in 


A SPILLAGE of toxic 
waste in one of the 
most environmentally 
sensitive areas on 
earth is threatening the wild- 
life of two continents. The af- 
fected area is the Dohana 
National Park in Las Mam- 
mas, the Andalusian marsh- 
lands between Seville and the 
sea. 

The Dohana is more than 
an exceptional wildlife pre- 
serve. a key wintering loca- 
tion for the wild fowl of north- 
ern Europe and one of the last 
refUges of the Iberian lynx 


and the Iberian imperial 
eagle: for the park and its sur- 
roundings also form the main 
resting place for birds migrat- 
ing between Europe and Af- 
rica. 

Disaster struck in the early 
hours of April 25 when the 
retaining wall of a waste res- 
ervoir collapsed at a Swedish- 
Canadian mining plant north- 
west of Seville. Some 158,000 
tonnes of waste containing 
heavy metals and other toxic 
material were sent oozing 
down the River Guadiamar 
towards the park. 


But the event vanished 
from the headlines, largely 
because the lethal grey sludge 
was. for the most part, 
blocked before reaching the 
heart of the Dohana. Only 
3 per cent of the surface of the 
national park was covered. 
But gradually the effects of 
the disaster are seeping into 
every aspect of life in 
Andalucia. 

Some effects are relatively 
small. For example, pilgrims 
travelling south from Seville 
In traditional covered wagons 
drawn by oxen or on horse- 
back for last weekend's 
annual festival in honour of 
the Virgin Mary as Reina de 
las Mar is mas (Queen of the 
Marshes) were warned not to 
take their usual route across 
the Guadiamar to the town of 
El Rocio. Instead they had to 
use the main road to avoid 


the thick layer of intensely 
toxic waste which still coats 
the h anks of the river. 

The official body coordi- 
nating the clean-up estimates 
that, at the present rate of 
slightly under 10,000 cubic 
metres a day, it can get the 
last waste taken off the sur- 
face by October 27. 

But Britain’s Royal Society 
for the Protection of Birds es- 
timates it could take as much 
| as 25 years for the area to 
recover. A spokesman said: 
"We fear this win turn out to 
be the worst environmental 
disaster of its kind in Europe 
< this century." 

The weight of the toxic ma- 
terial which cascaded out of 
the Boliden Apirsa plant at 
AznalcdUar was almost four 
times as great as that released 
in the Exxon Valdez tanker 
disaster of 1989. 


Some experts remain' opti- 
mistic. Josfe Antonio Val- 
verde, the park's first direc- 
tor, believes "the chances of a 
wide-ranging disaster are 
minimal, if everything pro- 
ceeds as it has done”. 

But such views are now in a 
minority. Spain’s notoriously 
divided environmental pres- 
sure groups have joined In a 
declaration that the situation 
is much worse than claimed 
by the regional and national 
authorities because of the pe- 
culiar nature of the crisis, 
which is brimful of the poten- 
tial for delayed effects. 

"Heavy metals have a fea- 
ture which is not noticeable 
at first,” says Carlos Valle- 
cillo, a biologist with the Aso- 
ciacion para la Defense de la 
Naturaleza (ADENA). “They 
get into the body and act like 
hormones, causing problems 


of infertility, growth, s exua l 
and neurological maturity, 
and even suppressing the im- 
mune system. They can also 
cause certain cancers.” 

The animals that died as 
the poisonous, acid tide swept 
down the Guadiamar are like- 
ly to make up no more than a 
fraction of the eventual total. 
For the toxins have only 
started to pass up the food 
chain. The birds that came to 
the area to live off its abun- 
dant fish and shellfish are 
particularly at risk. 

Park records show several 
species, such as the gull-billed 
tern and the black-necked 
grebe, go exclusively or pri- 
marily to the very area, just 
outside the park, where the 
toxic waste has banked up 
most thickly. An aerial count 
two years ago found 54 per 
cent of the cormorants and 


Nuclear club tells India Australia’s Howard scorns 
and Pakistan to talk ‘deranged’ rightwing MP 


Ian Black in Geneva 

I NDIA and Pakistan were , 
urged last night to sign up ! 
to the nuclear test ban ; 
treaty and make no move to 
turn their nuclear devices 
into weapons. 

The call came from the per- 
manent members of the 
United Nations Security 
Council — all of them nuclear 
powers — which offered help 
to stabilise In do- Pakistani 
relations. 

Madeleine Albright, the US 
secretary of state, and Robin 
Cook, Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary, joined their counter- 
parts from Russia, China and 
France in emergency session 
in Geneva to urge the South 
Asian rivals to cool off and 
start talking. 

"Both Indians and Paki- 
stanis are far less secure than 
they were three weeks ago,” 
Mrs Albright warned. "Right 
now the most important thing 
both need to do is take a deep 
breath and begin to dig them- 
selves out of the bole they 
have dug themselves into." 

Mr Cook said: "We regard 
this situation as very grave 
indeed. We are not going to 
forget about this issue. We 
want to see the non-prolifera- 
tion regime strengthened not 
weakened.” 

Despite the severe tension 
created by the two sets of 
tests last month and the fear 
that other countries could fol- 
low suit the big live gave no 
collective commitment to new 
moves on disarmament 
And they resisted any no- 
tion of giving India or Paki- 
stan formal status as nuclear 
weapon states as this would 
destroy the non-proliferation 
Treaty fNPT) — the world’s 
most important arms control 
pact — and raise similar 


questions about the status of 
Israel. 

"Notwithstanding their 
recent tests, India and Paki- 
stan do not have the status of 
nuclear powers in accordance 
with the NPT," last night’s 
communique insisted. 

Pakistan says it carried out 
six nuclear tests last week in 
response to five by India on 
May 11 and 13. The two 
countries have fought three 
wars since 1947. Bath have 
refused to sign the NPT be- 
cause It divides the world into 
nuclear haves and have-nots. 
On Kashmir , the Muslim-ma- 
jority Indian state which 
Pakistan Halms, the main Se- 


‘Whilert might be 
sublime to have 
giant strength, it is 
a giant mistake to 
manifest it This 
was one genie 
better confined in 
the bottle.’ 


curlty Council powers urged 
the two sides “to find mutu- 
ally acceptable solutions 
through direct dialogue that 
address the root causes of the 
tension . . . and to try to build 
confidence rather than seek 
confrontation.” 

British officials said ideas 
Included prior notification of 

any military exercises and 
the establishment of a work- 
ing hotline — both devices 
used effectively to reduce 
East-West tensions during the 
cold war. 

Last night's demand is for 


an unconditional signature 1 
by both sides on the compre- 
hensive test ban treaty, no 
transfer of technology to 
other states, and talks on 
reducing stockpfles of fissile 
material. I 

Earlier, the Iranian foreign 
minister, Kamal Kharrazi, ' 
whose country denies accusa- 
tions it is secretly building a 
bomb said: “While it might be 
sublime to have giant 
strength, it is a giant mistake 
to manifest it This was one , 
genie that was much better ■ 
confined in the bottle.” 

Many experts believe that 
one likely outcome of the 
Aslan crisis will he new confi- 
dence-building measures 
amongst the nuclear weapons 
states, although the US is ar- 
guing that the ratification of 
the START n treaty by the 
Russian duma parliament 
needs to come first 
“It is beginning to fitter 
through to some of the policy 
makers that nuclear disarma- 
ment has to be taken more 
seriously,” said one analyst 
"But so Ear the permanent 
five have not come to terms 
with the fact that there has 
been a seismic shift because 
of the Indian and Pakistani 
tests. They haven’t grasped 
that we're on the threshold of 
non-proliferation through dis- 
armament or the erosion of 
non-proliferation through nu- 
clear freefall.” 

India, Pakistan and the offi- 
cial nuclear five could come 
i under new pressure next 
week when the G8 group of 
leading industrial countries 
meet in London. Canada is ex- 
pected to play a key role in 
persuading Delhi and Islam- 
abad to de-escalate — and per- 
haps more quietly, the P5 to 
work harder to convince the 
rest of the world oF their sin- 
cerity about disarmament 


Christopher Zinn 
in Brisbane 


T HE Australian prune 
minister last night 
launched an unprece- 
dented attack on the con- 
troversial anti-immigra- 
tion MP Pauline Hanson, 
calling her "deranged", 
after she accused Aborigi- 
nes of plotting to use tax- 
payers' funds to set up their 
own state. 

John Howard broke his 
longstanding policy of ig- 
noring the leader of the 
One Nation Party Just as its 
rising popularity in 
Queensland threatens to 
give it the balance of power 
in next week’s knife-edge 
state election. 

Tourism bosses are con- 
cerned about damage to 
links with Asia If the xeno- 
phobic party wins even two 
or three seats. 

In a speech in Canberra 
Ms Hanson claimed a 
United Nations draft treaty 
would help Aborigines, 
who represent 2 per cent of 
the population, set up a sep- 
arate black homeland. She 
said Aborigines were more 
interested in “remunera- 
tion than reconciliation”. 

Ms Hanson, whose party 
has only one seat in parlia- 
ment, also vowed to abolish 
the native title laws grant- 
ing Aborigines land rights. 

Mr Howard said: “It is 
not only an inaccurate, dis- 
honest speech, but it verges 
on the deranged. This 
speech is appealing to irre- 
sponsible racist sentiment 
in the Australian com- 
munity.” Senior ministers 
joined the attack, which the 
Labour opposition said had 
come two years too late to 
stop Ms Hanson from bulld- 



Paullne Hanson kisses a supporter at a One Nation rally. 
Yesterday the prime minister lambasted her 'inaccurate, 
dishonest 1 attack on Aborigines photograph:WILL1AU west 


mg a power base. 

The treasurer, Peter Cos- 
tello, said she was wrong 
on every economic Issue 
she had ever addressed and 
was being directed by right- 
wing extremists. "One 
Nation is a lot of shadowy 
people who choreograph 
Pauline Hanson for their 
own ends, which are very 
unsavoury.” 

But Mr Howard's coali- 
tion government has been 
accused of hypocrisy, espe- 
cially by ethnic groups. In 
Australia’s preferential 
voting system, Queens- 
land's ruling coalition bac 
placed One Nation above 
Labour on their cards tell- 
ing the electorate how to 
vote. Mr Howard has de- 
scribed the move as purely 
tactical- But yesterday rep- 
resentatives of 45 Asian 
community organisations 
asked him to change the 
policy and pat One Nation 


last. 

In a letter the group de- 
plored the Queensland co- 
alition's decision to give Its 
preferences to One Nation, 
claiming it Is one that no 
credible party would make. 

Tourism, Australia’s 
largest foreign exchange 
earner, has already suf- 
fered from Ms Hanson's 
outbursts about Asian mi- 
grants. which were widely 
reported around the region 
in 1996. The Industry, hit 
by the Asian economic 
downturn, is concerned 
that One Nation may win 
senate seats in the next 
election, which may be 
later this year. 

Christopher Brown of the 
tourism taskforce said: 
“The greatest fear is of the 
preference deal being repli- 
cated in the federal elec- 
tion, which ups tiie ante in 
terms of international 
exposure.” 


■16 per cent of the fl am i ng os in 
the same area. 

Manv birds had just left the 
paris to spend the spring and 
summer in northern Europe 
when the spill took place. But, 
starting probably with the 
grey heron, they will begin 
returning in August And not 
even the authorities are ex- 
pecting the mud to have been 
removed by then. 

In the meantime, the metals 
in the mud — zinc, lead, cop- 
per and silver — win be seep- 
ing into the soil, creating a 
hidden peril for humans. Ac- 
cording to Spain's Young 
Farmers’ Association, some 
1,400 acres of land which has 
not been covered in waste is 
irrigated by systems that 
draw water from wells feared 
to have been polluted. 

The rate of seepage will de- 
pend largely on rainfall in the 


Marijuana 
substitute 
combats 
nerve gas 


Julian Barger 
In Jerusalem 


T HE best available protec- 
tion against nerve gas 
attack comes from an Israeli- 
made synthetic equivalent of 
marijuana. US military ex- 
periments have shown. 

In US army tests, rats in- 
jected with Dexanabinol a 
chemical substitute for hash- 
ish. were more than 70 per 
cent less likely to suffer epi- 
leptic seizures or brain dam- 
age after exposure to sarin 
and other nerve gases, ac- 
cording to results published 
in the Israeli press yesterday. 

The drug was developed by 
an Israeli pharmaceutical 
firm. P harm os, to treat head 
injuries and strokes, but it 
now looks likely to become 
part of the standard chemical 
warfare kit carried by Nato 
troops after the results of the 
tests were announced at a 
conference last month.: 

Dr Anat Biagon, the deputy 
director-general for research 
at Pharmos, told the Ha’aretz 
newspaper “Dexanabinol can 
be used as part of the stan- 
dard treatment in an attack 
using nerve gas, along with 
a tropin. The drug can dimin- 
ish damage of the kind we 
saw in Gulf war syndrome." 

It is thought to interact with 
neural receptors in the brain 
in the same way as marijuana, 
and thereby block the damag- 
ing effects of nerve agents. The 
US tests suggest it is effective 
as an antidote and as a preven- 
tative measure. So far, tests 
have only been earned oat on 
rodents, but experiments on 
humans are expected to be the 
next stage. 

Until then, no one can be 
sure whether Dexanabinol 
has the same mellowing side- 
effects as organic marijuana. 


area over the coming five 
months. It Is usually dry from 
June to September, but the 
norm is for rain to fflLagam 
in October. - - i --' 

What would turn the disas- 
ter into a catastrophe would 
be if the heavy metals to toe 
waste were to penetrate the 
aouifer under the park. Aqui- 
fer 27. as it is called, is the 
Dohana's invisible secret Up 
to 700ft deep, it covers some 
2,000 square miles stretching 
from the Rio Tinto to the Rk) 
Guadalquivir. 

Initial tests suggest the 
toxins have not penetrated it 
But nobody can be certain. As 
the head or Spain’s Science 
Research Council. Cesar 
Nombela, remarked: “The 
fact that the first analyse In- 
dicate that the aquifer has not 
been polluted does not mean 
that one day it will not be.” 



David Hirst In Cairo 


T HE SYRIAN government : 
has released more than 200 
political prisoners in the past 
few days, it was reported in, 
Beirut and Damascus 
yesterday. 

The mass release, the larg- 
est for two years, is another : 
landmark In what seems to be 
a policy of gradually freeing 
long-standing political oppo- 
nents of President Assad’s 
regime. A further 500 are be- 
lieved still to be in prison. 

The freed detainees — 225 
according to the Beirut news- 
paper al-Nahar — cover the 
whole political spectrum from 
members of the Muslim Broth- 
erhood to communists. They 
Include members of a leftwing 
faction of the Syrian Ba'ath 
Party, led by the late General 
Salah Jadid, whose overthrow 
in 1970 marked the beginning 
of Mr Assad's 28 years as sole 
master of Syria. Among those 
freed was Riad Turk, secre- 
tary-general of the anti-gov- 
ernment branch of the Syrian . 
communist party. 

Also released was Aktbam 
Nuaisseh, spokesman for the 
Committee for Defence of 
Democratic Liberties in Syria 
and vice-president of the Arab 
Human Rights C ommiss ion. 

President Assad's standing , 
has risen substantially in the ' 
Arab world for his refusal to :■ 
join in the Middle East peace - 
process with Israel. This ap- - \ 
proval has apparently encourr , y 
. aged huh to soften some of the ; ■ 
harsher features of a stfU, ,T: 
very authoritarian regime. . ; ;v, 

He has also shown interest ' 
in improving hte reputation.- ; ;; 
outside the region. The latest: > 
releases concide with Syria’s-. \ 
participation in this weeks-- v: 
European-Mediterranean con--.‘ \_ 
ference in Palermo. . - • ?C 



Hong Kong punctures China’s amnesia over Tiananmen massacre 


Andrew Higgins 
In Hong Kong 

Q UEEN Victoria kept her 
back turned, raindrops 
dribbling from her chin, 
as Hong Kong confronted its 
new masters in Beijing last 
night with an emotional candle- 
lit vigil in memory eff the vic- 
tims of the 1989 Tiananmen 
Square massacre. 

Undeterred by a torrential 
downpour and last year’s 
change of sovereignty, tens of 
thousands of people gathered 
under umbrellas to mark the 
ninth anniversary of the blood- 


shed — and enter history as the 
first protesters permitted to 
mourn the trauma of Tianan- 
men on Chinese solL 

“C hina has to remain silent. 
But we. too, are now part of : 
China. We have to make our j 
voices heard." said Lee Cheuk- 1 
yan, a trade Hninniat- and legis- 1 
lator active in a Hong Kong 
organisation tha t supported the i 
Tiananmen students in 1989 
and has worked to keep their 
cause alive. 

In Victoria Park, still 
adorned with the British 
queen’s statue, the crowd sang 
in praise of a democracy move- 
ment extinguished by the 


People’s Liberation Army. The 
same force tocds: command of 
Hong Kong’s Prince of Wales 
barracks on July i last year but 
has avoided displaying its 
power, even keeping the name 
of the head q uarters. 

Hong Kong officials stayed 
away from the commemora- 
tion, held around foe contro- 
versial PiUaraf Shame — a ply- 
wood model of a Tiananmen 
memorial used by students as 
their command post in 1989. 
But they halted the event as 
proof of the success of “one 
country, two systems", the for- 
mula under which Britain 
handed back its last big cdony. 


"Provided they act within 
the law,. people are free to ex- 
press their views on any issue , 
under the sun,” said Anson 
Chan, the territory's number 
two official. 

From a stage erected next to 
a basketball court hung- a large 
black banner; "Reverse the 
Verdict on June 4.” Other ban- 
ners vowed to “fi gh t to the end" 
and “never forget June 4”. 

Huge lowtepeakers broadcast 
at a deafening volume words 
that can barely be whispered in 
Beijing, where all public dis- 
cussion of foe events of 1989 Is 
taboo. The Communist Party 
defines the 19© student move- 


ment as a "counter-revolu- 
tionary rebellion”. 

Speakers Included Szeto 
Wah, a former Hang Kang 
school teacher and democracy 
leader condemned by Beijing as 
a "subversive”, and China’s 
two best-known dissidents, now 
in exile to the United States 
and barred from returning. 

Wei Jingsheng, a key figure 
in foe 1979 Democracy Wan 
movement, sent a prerecorded 
video message. Wang Dan. a 
leader of foe 1389 protesters, 
spoke live from New York. 

Hong Kong has held demp n. 
Strattons every year since 1989. 
when more than a mtllinn took 


to the streets to condemn foe 
Chinese army’s assault an un- 
armed protesters. But last 
night's protest was the first 
such gathering on Chinese soft. 
Organisers put the crowd at 
40,000. though this seems an 
over-estimate. 

"They are making history 
here today,” said Robin Munro, 
the Hong Kong director of 
Human Rights Watch. "This is 
the first time inside the 
People’s Republic of China that 
so many people have Insisted 
on sticking to their own ver- 
sion cf history, to their own 
ideas, to their own anga: and to 
their own sorrow." 





One of thousands at a candle-lit vigil in Hong Kong? 
Victoria Park last night, defying rain photograph: 
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Syria's ruler 
sets free 20C 
political 
prisoners 


David Hirst in Cairo 
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The police have been putting as much effort into preparing for 
France *98 as the competing teams. Their goal is to prevent trouble, 
but whether they will attain it is as uncertain as predicting which 
country will win the cup. John Duncan reports 

The hooligans’ 
fear of the 


penalty 



PHEN the first 
F ball is kicked 
far France 98 
Eddie Curtis's 
tournament 
will not yet have started. As 
the man charged with intelli- 
gence liaison between British 
and French police during the 
Wodd Cup, his thoughts will 
be several hundred kilometres 
away in Marseille where the 
first trickle of supporters will 
be arriving for the match 
against T unisia. 

Curtis, his boss Tim Hollis, 
and the Football Intelligence 
Unit of the National Criminal 
Intelligence Service have been 
preparing for that day for the 
past two years, since Euro 96 
passed off relatively peace- 
fully From that moment It 
was clear that If England 
qualified for France 98 the 
tournament would be a turn- 
ing point, either the welcome 
death knell for England's rep- 
utation as the capital of foot- 
ball thuggery or the last 
violent hurrah for the minor- 
ity of yobs whose ugly roar 
has followed the three lions 
around the wodd. 

FbotbaQ violence is nothing 
new It has been around since 
the last century though on an 
international level England 
became a focus for hooligans 
in the late 70s and 80s with the 
sight of tear-gas drifting 
across the field in the 1980 
European Championships in 
Italy and the players forced to 
retire from the Held an endur- 
ing image. 

Concern about the impact 
of hooligans during World 
Cups is not h ing new either 
The Sun in 1966 just before the 


finals in England commented 
Lhat “It may only be a handful 
of hooligans involved . . . but 
if this sort of behaviour is 
repeated in July the world will 
conclude that all the British 
are hooligans." (1) 

The question now is will 
they conclude that in July 
19987 

Few in the football intelli- 
gence community will commit 
themselves publicly on the 
subject all talk of the dangers 
of complacency, of the unpre- 
dictable nature of hooligan- 
ism, of their fears about 
ticketless fans, giant screens, 
the return of some previously 
dormant yobs on the scene, of 
French strategy But beneath 
the warnings there is a sense 
that everything that could 
have been done has been. “We 
and the French have learned 
from the lessons in the past” 
said one senior police officer: 
“The key to our strategy has 
been co-operation, the sharing 
of expertise and information 
and we have been very encour- 
aged by the willingness of the 
French to listen to our experi- 
ence and to use the informa- 
tion we can give them. They 
saw what, happened in Italy 
last year l when England 
played Italy] our information 
and advice was ignored.” 
Senior French police offi- 
cers visited Blackburn and 
Nottingham three months ago 
to see British police in action. 
By then they were already 
familiar with the modus 


operand! of British anti-hooli- 
ganism. good intelligence, 
good surveillance and a flexi- 
ble. appropriate graded 
response to trouble as -it 


arises. The French have 
adapted well. Their initial 
plan was to have no police off! 
cers in the stadiums keeping 
them on stand-by outside; 
allowing stewards to deal with 
problems in the stands. “That 
concerned us because you 
have no flexibility of 
response,” said one senior 
Intelligence officer. “If an 
incident happens you have the 
CRS come in in riot gear, 
hyped-up and unattuned to 
the atmosphere In the ground, 
it can escalate the problems 
rather than solve them.” The 
French took the him and will 
model their entire stadium 
policing on the Euro 96 model. 

ECURITY in France 
is the most extensive 
yet A team of 
tish "hooligan 
spotters" will work 
at ports and city centres with 
French police to look out for 
known troublemakers and 
identify them to the French. 
The spotter knows the hooli- 
gan and they know him and he 
will often identify himself: a 
civil tap on the shoulder, a lit- 
tle nudge and greeting in a bar 
or on a train and the yobs 
know they have been rumbled. 

The police divide football 
hooligans into three cate- 
gories. Category C are the 
hard-core hooligans, the “gen- 
erals of hate” of popular 
mythology organised, in 
search of trouble, setting it up 
wherever they can. There are 
about 200 of them on the FIU 
computer Category B are 
their footsoldiers, occasion- 
ally part of club-based gangs 
In England, up for a scrap if it 




Tear gas trouble in Italy - . . Atalanta v Juventus last month 
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Where the ' ^ 

surveillance starts - — 1 

Information on likely oHendero 
already passed to French by 
Home Office. 


On the way 

and on the Continent 


Pro-match nerves 

outside the stadium 


Fever Pitch 

inside the stadium 


Tbo National Criminal IntoHtgtmco 
Sarvtoe (NCIS) will monitor airports, 
channel ivmnoi and ferry ports to 
spot trouble-makers traveling to 
the confasnL 


No-go 


* Convicted English 
and Welsh treubte- 
nwfcers must report to a 
police stalion during their 
nations' games 

• 65 Ians under restraining 
orders: only 3 have been broken 


O Gendarmerie check bars and 
pubs 

Q Pofce check spectators have 
tickets 

O Tickets checked tor vafcfiiy 

Hors directed to correct 
otrance 

O Body searches by pokes. 

\ 


» French authorities can request tha* 
individuals convicled during World 
Cup be prevented from travelling to 
international games in the future 


C Stewards ensum spectators 
heading tor correct block of seats 

O Spotters From the Association of 
Chief Police Officers, known to 
hoofegans. present in the crowd 
to deter violence 

O Hoo&igans wffl qmcJdy be 
extracted from the melee by 
police 

O Arraste will be processed in 
France 

O Magistrates on hand to deal wHh 
offenders 

O Court cases win be dealt with 

. wahki a minimum of 48 hours, 

* Ptison sentences for the most 
serious offences 


FRANCE 0a 


The bad fans guide 

- how the police rank them 

Category C 

Hardcore organised hooGgans. inciting and coordinating violence 
between organised rival blocks of fans. About 200 registered with 
the NCIS 

Category B 

Some 1 ,000 *rank and file* supporters who may become involved 
in trouble if the opportunity presents itself. Inddants are often 
alcohol-related 

Category A 

Law abiding tens who do not present any threaL These 
constitute the majority of spectators 
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Red card 


Flashpoints 


O Affray 


Q Dmnkaness 


O Breach of exclusion 


G Singing of national 


cider 


anthems 


O Disorderty/threatening 


O Dirty chanting 


behaviour 

i 

O Racist abuse 


O Dfkik-reteCad offences 


© Goals, loute end the rest 


O Lobbing missSes 


O Defeat or victory 


O Ticket (outing 
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happens, but not organising 
anything themselves. There 
are as many as 1,000 names on 
file at NCIS. British police 
aim to help tbe French keep 
tabs cm the Cat C hooligans 
and control the Cat Bs well 
enough to stop them gather- 
ing and reaching a potentially 
violent critical mass. 

However there is one 
unknown quantity in France 
98. In previous World Cups 
England have been based in 
one city for tbe first two weeks 
of the tournament: Cagliari in 
1990. Bilbao In 1982. That had 
some positive effects — Eng- 
land stayed where they were 
and other fans only came in 
on the day of tbe game. But it 
had some negative impact too 
bored fans with nothing to 
do bat drink; living and sleep- 
ing as cheaply and roughly as 
possible were fertile condi- 
tions for xenophobia. Tbe 
local population and the Brits 
bad plenty of time to fall out 
with each other 
This time, however. England 
will play in three venues: Mar- 
seille, Ttoulouse and Lens. 
There will be seven days 
between the first and second 
games, and four before the 
third. The small distances 


involved suggests many fans 
will come in and out on the 
days of games. Lens, for exam- 
ple, where the third match- 


takes place is no harder to get 
to than Newcastle. Some say 
less bored fans in situ means 
less chance for bad feelings to 
develop, and more manageable 
policing. Others argue that it 
removes some inhibition. 
“There was a controlling influ- 
ence of being in one place.” 
says John Williams of the Sir 
Norman Chester Centre for 
Ebatball Research. "No one 
wants to get chucked out on 
the Grst day so there was a lim- 
ited incentive to get involved 
in trouble early on. The danger 
now is that if people are going 
over for one game they have to 
cram everything in — all their 
drinking, all their enjoyment 
— and some people win take 
that too for" 

There are fears also that the 
criss-crossing of supporters 
over the country win provide 
ample opportunities for spon- 
taneous violence among fans 
with regional grudges (Ger- 
many England. Holland and 
Croatia are usually men- 
tioned in this regard). 

The biggest positive, 
though according to Williams, 
who has observed hooligans 
since tbe early 1680s, is that 
tbe composition of England 
fans this time will be differ- 
ent. “Even last year in Italy 
there were signs of a shift in 
the make-up of England’s sup- 
port, more cosmopolitan,” 


said Williams. “In Rome you 
could sense the new and old 
England supporters, the 
young white men were still 
there but there were more 
women, more older support- 
ers, more affluent Cans. Eng- 
land's support now is more 
mixed, more like the Germans 
who have always had a variety 
of fans. 


o 


N TOP or that 

there is a drift- 
ing apart of the 
Category Cs 
and the Cate- 
gory Bs because of the suc- 
cess of anti-hooligan 
measures in England that 
have made football unattrac- 
tive to tbe oid hard core. 

“Where in the 80s and 90s It 
felt like hooliganism flitted 
with the way football was. and 
to an extent it was supported 
by the culture around it, 
nowadays there is a sense in 
which the hard-core hooligans 
stand out more, they are more 
semi-detached from the main- 
stream support than they 
have ever been." 

What will be most impor- 
tant, says Williams, is how the 
French react to the English 
fans when they get to France. 
“A lot will depend on what cli- 
mate is set Even the hard-core 
thugs often take their lead 
from the sort of atmosphere 


that is created locally; they 
like to get a feel for the mood.” 
The mood this time around 
ha s been remarkably calm, in 
England at least with isolated 
hooligan scare stories in 
newspapers but little of the 
sense of impending doom that 
has often accompanied Eng- 
land in the World Cup in the 
past Perhaps this is spurred 
by a clearer sense of national 
well-being and pride, as Janies 
Walvin points out “Every 
incident however trivial 
received full (and sometimes 
distorted) coverage." he says. 
“Tbe impression took hold of 
football as a deeply troubled 
game, a reflection of a society 
ill at ease with itself. ”12) 

The shift in tbe media 
agenda, says Williams, could 
be a crucial factor “The media 
in general now has a generally 
positive attitude to football 
and its supporters.” And 
because of the shift in the 
nature of support when some- 
thing like Rome happens they 
now have legitimate, 
respectable people outraged at 
their treatment telling them 
what happened." 

Could problems arise this 
time from another source? 
Police have concerns over 
Germany v Yugoslavia, which 
saw some fighHwg in Italia 90; 
and if Germany meet England 
or Holland it will be a major 


headache. But the culture of 
other Ians is different to Eng- 
land. with club hooliganism 
rarely translating to a 
national level. Italian football 
has bad a terrible season for 
hooligans, many of the Ultras 
funded by tbe clubs them- 
selves, (3) but few expect them 
to cause trouble in France. 
Likewise the Argentinians, 
whose season was abandoned 
because of violence, are 
expected to be loud and patri- 
otic but not berserk. 

Broadly says Williams, this 
World Cup could see the new 
guard of England football sup- 
porter take over from the old. 
"There’ll certainly be some 
trouble.” said Williams. "Like 
there was at Euro 96. But 1 do 
think it is reasonable to be 
more optimistic this time 
than in tbe past." 


Sources: (IJThe Roots of Foottoafl 
Hooliganism; Dunning, Murphy and 
WlMams. Routtedge. (2) The 
People's Game; James Walvin. 
Mainstream. (3) Carlo Podafiri and 
Carto Balesteri — Fanatics: Power; 
Identity and Fandom in Football, ed 
Adam Brown, Routledge. 

Graph jcs a uwr ce K Foottgdl Unit. 
NCIS. French Organising 
Committee of the Uforid Cup 1 998 
Graphics: FlnbarrSheehy. 
Research: Jane Crlnnlon 
John Duncan Is the Guardian'S 
sports reporter. 
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Matthew 

Norman 


T HE Ttoay prostrates it- 
selfbefore Andrew 
EVlackfnXay, Labour 
MP for Thurrock, who on 
Wednesday struck a blow 
for that quaint old notion 
that MPs are supposed 
to think for themselves. As 
Simon Hoggart admiringly 
recorded in his sketch yes- 
terday, the MP asked the 
Prime Minister if he 
recalled “how we used to 
groan at the fawning, obse- 
quious, soft-hall, well- 
rehearsed, planted ques- 
tions put by Conservative 
MPs to the former PM? Will 
yon,” he went on, ‘distin- 
guish your period of office 
by discouraging such a 
practice?” Mr Tony, it ap- 
pears, will not. Even so, in 
honour of this heroic back- 
bencher, we make two an- 
nouncements: firstly, June 
Is Andrew Mackinlay 
month, and a new fact about 
him will be published every 
day, and secondly , a compe- 
tition will be held through- 
out the summer to locate the 
most nausea tingly syco- 
phantic Labour MP. The 
reader who alerts os to the 
eventual champion — with 
local newspaper cuttings, 
for instance, or by drawing 
attention to speeches in par- 
liament or outside It — will 
receive a caricature (by a 
top cartoonist) of the MP in 
question In a position of 
stomach-churning horror 
with Mr Tony himself. 


B Y way of getting the 
ball rolling, I nomi- 
nate as first candidate 
John Hutton, MP for Bar- 
row. In Wednesday’s PMQs, 
fate decreed that Mr Burton 
should ask his question 
after Mr MacfcLnlay’s . . . 
and in doing so he produced 
a classic piece of obsequi- 
ousness (one which includ- 
ing the phrase “Labour gov- 
ernments are always good 
news for the Health Ser- 
vice!” When we rang yester- 
day, Mr Hatton was In bull- 
ish mood. “Look,” he said, 
“those who support the Gov- 
ernment have as much right 
to express their opinion as 
those who don't 2 make no 
apologies for my support.’’ 
Further evidence of Mr Hut- 
ton’s sycophancy will be 
gratefully received. 


I AM intrigued by specula- 
tion following the abrupt 
departure ofPanl Mc- 
Kinney, the former Gordon 
Brown researcher who last- 
ed seven weeks as Labour's 
spin doctor In charge of 
Scotland. Could it be, we 
wonder, that Gordon may 
now seek to bring Joy John- 
son, another former ally, 
back into the fold as a spin 
consultant, with special res- 
ponsibility for Scotland? 
Gordon may well harbour 
guilt over his failure to pro- 
tect Joy, now a lecturer at 
Westminster University, 
from a marauding Mandy - 
Mandelson when she was 
Labour’s director of com- 
munications In 2995. How 
better to assuage that guilt 
and at the same time put 
Scotland — such a worry for 
labour at the moment — in a 
safe and talented pair of 
hands? 


JR T the behest ofkeen 
Diary fan Stephen 
^^Jessel (many thanks 
for your encouraging e- 
mail). we have been in touch 
again with our friends at 
Number 10. Following Mr 
Blair's performance with 
Des O'Connor, in which he 
dropped his aitches, we 
hope to book Him as a Pearly 
King In a charity parade we 

are thlnteln g of holding Vn 
July. He will lead the pa- 
rade, ifallgaee well, doing 
the leambefh Walk with Bar- 
bara Windsor as his Pearly 
Queen. Alas, Downing 
Street gave us no time to 
explain this vote- winning 
idea, the press officer fall- 
ing back on what has, this 
week, become a formula. 
“Are you from the Diary?” 
said the press officer. “Well, 
Tm afraid . . .” 


A BIZARRE story, pos- 
jHi ably apocryphal, 
reaches us about 
David Yelland, the surprise 
new editor of the Sun. Mr 
Yelland— a ringer for Les, 
the white-coated retard on 
Vic Reeves’s Big Night Out 
— has lost all his hair 
through alopecia, and used 
to wear a luxuriant blond 
wig. One day he narrowly 
missed a tube train, it is 
told, but his wig did not It 
departed the station with- 
out him, and at this moment 
Mr Yelland decided to go 
natural for good. Thus was 
his life changed fo rever. Mr 
Murdoch, after all, would 
not have given the Snn to a 
Michael Fabrlcant manque. 
What an enchanting story. 
Good God, it could almost be 
the premise for a film. 



queer panic 


I hope the English lose in the World 
Cup, because I don’t like them 


W HEN the news broke 
that Gnzxa. had been 
dropped from the 
World Cup squad. 2 had the 
good fortune to be visiting a 
city which wasn't fearing 
Hoddle had made the wrong 
decision, but, rather, was fer- 
vently praying he had. Glas^ 
gow was in high spirits last 
Sunday, enjoying an early 
rehearsal of the glee that will 
be Scotland's if England fall 
apart in France. In the happy 
event of English humiliation 
this summer, most of the 
world will join the Soots in 
jubilant celebration. And the 


Attkenhead 


English will scowl, and pout 
and say, it’s not fair — why 
doesn't anybody like us? And 
then they'll look around for 
people to blame. 

The English have been look- 
ing for someone to blame for 
their unlikeableness for a 
while now. It is increasingly 
said that they have an iden- 
tity crisis, and that this is 
why they tend to behave in 
ways which make them so 
unattractive to everyone else. 
In MindField. a book erf essays 
on race and culture published 
this week, a British National 
Party spokesman argues that 
white English men lack pride, 
and so misbehave, because we 
make insufficient fuss of their 
cultural heritage. IT only we 
celebrated their traditions, as 
we do those of immigrant and 
Celtic communities! When 
prompted on what those tradi- 
tions might be, he volunteers 
Morris dancing. 

Speaking at a debate to 
launch the book, the Daily 
Mail journalist Ann Leslie of- 
fered the “non-racist” analy- 
sis, although it would have 
taken a highly perceptive 
member of the audience to tell 
the difference. Leslie says 
white boys who hang around 
on estates snarling Gotcha! 
are victims of multicultura- 
llsm. There is for too much 


emphasis on ethnic differ- 
ence, she thinks - and well- 
meaning policies — letting 
Jewish kids off school for 
their holidays, say — have 
created resentment and ten- 
sion among whites. The solu- 
tion is to promote the distinc- 
tive cultural identity of those 
s narlin g white boys. Asked 
what that identity might be, 
she suggests their history of 
democracy. 

Leaving aside the logical 
flaw in the argument — 
namely, that she is prescrib- 
ing more of the very thing she 
says is the problem — the 
significant point is t h i s : why 
do these theories always end 
up with Morris dancing and 
Big Ben? The answer is obvi- 
ous to everyone lucky enough 
not to be English. It’s not that 
Ann Leslie's snarling boys 
have got it wrong. England 
just doesn't have much of a 
distinctive, let alone likeable, 
cultural identity. 

The one thing the English 
were traditionally good at was 
working hard and making 
money. The industrial revolu- 
tion, the empire, the inven- 
tions — these were all exer- 
cises In making money, and 
with toe protestant work ethic 
grinding everyone on, there 
was little time for anything 
else. There was certainly little 
time for learning how to have 
a good time — something 
which is evident from a night 
in any local town disco. 


T HE English clearly never 
had time to learn to 
dance, or enjoy music, or 
tell a good anecdote, or take 
pleasure in dressing up, and it 
shows. <They wear clothes 
they are painfully unsure 
about, dance uneasily to 
music they don't know, and 
tell each other bad jokes they 
heard on Radio 1, in the ab- 
sence of knowing how to have 
a conversation. English men 


like wearing suits to social 
functions, not because they 
have nice suits, but because 
they would be in a panic 
about what else to wear. 

English wedding guests like 
songs like The Time Warp and 
Whigfield because these 
tracks have set moves, reliev- 
ing those on the dance floor 
from the alarming burden of 
thin king what to do with their 
feet Rugby club players — 
those allegedly wild good-time 
boys — only abandon the prop 
of the bar and charge on to the 
dance floor when the Hawaii 
Frve-0 tune comes on, because 
they can pretend to row a 
canoe and call it dancing. 

The English are like those 
over-serious freshers who 
spent too much of their teens 
studying for exams, and 
missed out cm learning howto 
have fun. Now they're the 
ones nursing a spritzer at the 
, back of the student bar. 
resenting the fact they don't 
| know how to join in. 

When people Ere t about an 
English identity crisis, what 
they actually mean of course 
is a working class identity 
crisis. The well-off middle 
classes are fine — they can 
still take a pride in their work | 
and their wealth, and buy Ital- 
ian opera and French chablis 
to make them feel like they've i 
got culture. They may not be 
any more appealing than the 
rest, but they won’t cause any 
bother either. It's the unem- 
ployed man on the council 
estate who everyone's really 
worried about He's the one 
they're afraid might beat up a 
black kid, or disgrace his 
country in France. 

If he’s feeling culturally dis- 
enfranchised, it's hardly sur- 
prising. England gave him his 
cultural identity from his 
work — that’s why he's still 
called working class — but if 
you take away the factories 
and the mines and the ship- 


yards. you take away his cul- 
ture, and Morris dancing or 
Big Ben are unlikely to func- 
tion as successful substitutes. 
Even the man who still has a 
job has only a lame identity, if 
the job he's got is in the flexi- 
time telesales unit of an out- 
of-town industrial estate. 

In the absence of anything 
more colourful, though, the 
English working class did 
have class politics. Identity 
can come from all kinds of 
sources, and an understand- 
ing of class could be as affirm- 
ing and enriching as any 
other. But Etogland has de- 
clared class politics obsolete, 
a meaningless, once trouble- 
some relic of its past, and you 
will go a long way these days 
to hear anyone talking about 
class identity. Tony Blair will 
regard this as one of his more 
ingenious achievements. He 
has presumably not yet appre- 
ciated the cost 


T HE Manhattan Theatre 
Club, an off-Broadway 
"non-profit" repertory 
company, got itself into a bit of 
trouble last month, and the 
trouble tells us something 
about how Americans ap- 
proach the high-minded busi- 
ness of high culture. 

The theatre was started in 
1969 by a PR executive who 
had grown bored with the 
toothless populist pap he was 
seeing on Broadway and dedi- 
cated itself to producing chal- 
lenging, serious work often by 
unknown playwrights. The 
counterpart in London might 
be something like the Al- 
meida, although the Manhat- 
tan Theatre Club is considera- 
bly more ambitious. It has 
three venues, and has 
mounted Broadway produc- 
tions and films. It is an opera- 
tion with a budget — spending 
nearly £10 million a year — 
and this autumn it was sched- 
uled to produce Corpus 
Christ!, a new play by Ter- 
rence McNally. McNally is one 
of the theatre's home-grown 
successes. 

What is publicly known 
about the play is in an article 
that appeared about a month 
ago an page 5 in the New York 
Post after a reading was am- 
ducted among potential cast 
members. The play, the article 
tells us, is about “a Christ-like 
character" — the "king of the 
queers", according to Pontius 
Pilate — “who has sex with 
his apostles." 

The next day, the Catholic 
League for Religious and Civil 
Rights sent out letters to "144 
political leaders”, demanding 
that funding of the theatre be 
stopped. Them a corporate 
sponsor. TWA, withdrew the 
money It had donated to meet 
the production costs. 


I F En g l is hn ess means any- 
thing. it is probably a sensi- 
bility — a tendency to 
irony, scepticism, irrever- 
ence. But you can't cook a 
national dish of irony or orga- 
nise an annual carnival of 
scepticism. Those on the right 
who worry about English 
identity should look to their 
own centuries in power for 
explanations of the crisis. It is 
certainly not the fault of the 
Scots, Irish, Welsh or ethnic 
communities, whose vib ranee 
can’t be blamed for the mis- 
fortune of the English, if the 
English are so unhappy with 
themselves that they behave 
like monsters when their foot- 
ball team loses, you can 
hardly blame everyone else if 
— and. hopefully, when — 
come July, we are celebrating 
the misfortune of England. 


MindField: The Race Issue. Ed 
Susan Greenberg (Camden 
Press) 


S HORTLY thereafter, 
several messages were 
left an the box-office 
answer machine. A selection 
was played at a press confer- 
ence last week. This is one: 
“This message is again for 
Jew guilty homosexual Ter- 
rence McNally. Because of 
you we will exterminate every 
i member of the theatre and 
bum the place to the ground. 
This is a message from the 
National Security Movement 
of America. Death to the Jews 
worldwide/' It's creepy s tnff, 
and I’d hate to have been the 
first one in the office the next 
morning. 

The play. I’ve since been 
able to learn, is pretty strong. 
It tells the story of Jesus, but 
set in Texas, and opens in a 
seamy, sweaty Tex-Mex dive, 
with a woman in the next 
room screaming “Fuck me, 
fuck me”, over and over a gain 
(Joseph, we learn, got his 
balls shot off in the Guadalupe 
— thus Mary's virginity). 


Clinton is unsuccessful in his foreign policy as conflicts rage around the world 


Failing fireman 


Jonathan Eyal 


T HE FIVE permanent 
members of the UN Se- 
curity Council met 
yesterday in Geneva in 
order to devise a new res- 
ponse to the nuclear chal- 
lenge posed by India and 
Pakistan. Yet uo amount of 
ringing declarations from 
Geneva can hide a simple 
fact: the policy which the 
United States sought to pur- 
sue since the end of the cold 
war has now been torn 
apart 

Asia now resembles 
I Europe at the beginning of 
the century. It has 
countries which are experi- 
encing a gradual decline, 
and states which are deter- 
mined to translate their 
economic growth into min , 
taiy might It is riddled 
with territorial disputes 
and, like In Europe a cen- 
tury ago, the absence of 
serious regional co-opera- 


tion structures has led to a 
furious arms race and a 
growing competition for 
spheres of influence. Avert- 
ing these developments was 
one of President Clinton’s 
chief foreign policy prior- 
ities, and it has ended in 
failure. Nor is the failure 
confined to Asia alone. The 
Palestinian-Israeli peace 
process is defunct, the dual 
policy of containing both 
Iraq and Iran at the same 
time cannot be sustained 
beyond this year, while sta- 
bility in Russia — another 
Clinton abjective — Is now 
seriously threatened. In 
Kosovo, the Americans are 
pursuing unsuccessful poll- { 
cies designed to prevent 
violence but maintain Serb I 
control. In Africa, conflicts ; 
continue to rage. Washing- 
ton cannot be held account- 
able for these develop- 
ments. But the country 
which, as late as 1991, was 
proclaiming a new “world 
order" in which American 


values of free markets, j 
human rights and collec- 
tive economic security tri- 
umphed, is now faced with 
a raultl-polar world in 
which its overwhelming 
military superiority is of 
little use and Its domina- 
tion- increasingly 

challenged. 

The essence of US policy 


Asia now 
resembles Europe 
at the beginning 
of the century 


was to retain maximum 
American influence, while 
reducing the costs of this 
foreign policy. It was a 
simple concept, and it sim- 
ply foiled. 

The roots of the failure 
lie in the fact that the US 
itself never pursued Its 


regional co-operation 
efforts with conviction. 
Americans encouraged 
Asia to develop security 
structures. But they also 
operated a separate policy 
towards Korea and China, 
and upgraded their bilat- 
eral military relationship 
with Japan. Washington 
promoted the enlargement 
of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation to the 
countries of Central 
Europe. But they also , 
retained their separate pal- : 
icy towards Russia and 1 
were keen to maintain I 
their special relationship . 
with both Germany and 
Britain. 

In Latin America, Clinton 
offered free trade. But he 
also enticed Argentina with 
the status of a “strategic 
ally”, while dangling to 
Brazil an offer of a possible 
membership in the UN Se- 
curity Council. The often 
contradictory nature of 
this policy bred confusion 


and resentment. India’s 
main reason for its nuclear 
tests is to acquire regional 
superpower status on its 
own terms, rather than on 
the basis of those dictated 
by Washington. 

Yet, even if Clinton pur- 
sued a better strategy, the 


American political sys t em 
was never designed to sus- 
tain a coherent foreign pol- 
icy. The country spends a 
mere l per cent of its bud- 
get on foreign aid, with 
only a tiny amount allo- 
cated to Africa, and even 
this Is now conditioned on 



There is a circumcision, with 

lots of cartoon blood ejaculat- 
ing all over everybody, and a 
theme in big dick, wee dick_ 
jokes. In the next seen* ' 
Joshua, a student ofPontins 
Pilate High School, dfet qp- .. . 
points girlfriend on prean 

night — he can't get an erec- 
tion — and later comes to rec- 
ognise bis sexuality in the - - 
early hours with Judas. The 

rest is anachronistic and 
largely slapstick. The magic, 
curing touch erf Christ Is a 
hand job; the last supper is a 
food fight when Joshua 
reveals that one erfhis dis- 
ciples win betray Mm — 
someone who “has lata" with 
him” — they all breakout into 
campy, raucous declaration, 
revealing, well, that it could 
be anyone of them, really. And 
the point? That Jesus is for all 
people. Of course. 

Is it goexi? It’s Impossible to 
tell. The script is being 
revised, and the humour ~wDl 
be in the staging. But its wit 
rests on its deliberately offen- 
sive. knowing, reJntetpreta- 
tion of the scripture. And that 
will come to be seen as dever, 
maybe, or just plain silly . The 
plot summary I offer has not, 
by the way, been published in 
America. The Manhattan 
Theatre Company Is reluctant 
to share a script that is more 
flagrantly blas phemo us than 
anyone has yet realised. And, 
recognising that, the theatre . 
panicked, and about two 
weeks ago cancelled the pro- 
duction. citing its fear for the 
safety of its staff 

Is a phone message reason 
enough to cancel a produc- 
tion? The panic reveals a curi- 
ous feature, of non-profit art 
organisations in America. 

The nonprofit status, which is 
not easy to come by. hastax 
benefits which no one in Brit- 
ain enjoys, although there has 
been folk of emulating it- In 
practice, affluent do-gooders 
tend to support an art that . 


It seems there’s a 
Christ-like character 
who has sex 
with his apostles 


makes them feel good. For me 
to call it highminded toothless 
pap Is bit harsh. But you get 
the idea. 

And history hasn’t hero 
kind to the early revolution- 
aries of free expression — 
Maurice Girodias of the Olym- 
pia Press standing up for Lo- 
lita or Henry Miller, the 
Barney Rossetts, the John Cal- 
dera. So many aided up not 
quite sorting out their busi- 
ness; they weren't winners. 
And ours is a time of winners. 

But the Manhattan Theatre 
Club is old-fashioned in this 
one respect its success is 
based on what its writers have 
done, not its affluent patrons. 
And the writers walked oat 
Athol Fugard withdrew his 
next play — it was already in 
rehearsal — and was joined in 
his protest by the likes of 
Arthur MUler. 

And last week, the Manhat- 
tan Theatre dub remembered 
its role and changed its mind. 
The play win now be staged in 
September. It Is going to be a 
lively, arty autumn after alL 


ridiculous anti-abortion 
policies. The Repablican- 

dominated Congress Is still 
reluctant to increase sup- 
port for the International 
Monetary Fond or elimi- 
nate the debt which the- US 
owes to the United Nations. 
And major international 
issues are hijacked by vari- 
ous ethnic lobbies on Capi- 
tol mu. 

One way or another,, the 
US will have to adapt to a 
world In which it win still 
have a very important 
voice, but one In which its 
influence will always have 
to be shared with regional 
powers, some of them with 
nuclear weapons. Foreign 
policy specialists in Wash- 
ington mast regard this a 
natural development. But 
for Congress and the mili- 
tary, the new realities come 
as a rude awakening; 


Jonathan Eyal is director of 
studios at the Royal United 
Services Institute in London 
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Wrong to 
raise rates 


Industry needs succour 

THE BANK OF ENGLAND was wrong to 
raise interest rates yesterday by another 
0.25 per cent to 7.5 per cent This is the sixth 
interest rate rise since Labour came to 
power and the fifth since the Bank of 
England was granted independence. The 
Bank's monetary policy commitee knows 
that by raising rates yet again it will make 
sterling stronger just when it was starting i 
to show signs of subsiding from the crazy 
heights of the past year, which have 
p lung ed manufacturing industry’ towards a 
premature and unnecessary recession. A 
Washington think-tank said earlier this 
week that the pound was already overval- 
ued by 20 per cent The rationale behind 
yesterday’s move is that by raising interest 
rates now, the subsequent effect on the 
economy will be much less serious than iT it 
is left until later next year. But how do they 
know? 

The only thing certain at the moment is 
that while arguments about raising interest 
rates are hotly disputed, manufacturing 
industry is on its knees. By constantly 
making manufacturing the fall guy, this 
Government (and. of course the previous 
one. which created most of the problem in 
the first place) have made a stron g pound 
so much the norm that only very optimistic 
companies are prepared to lay down new 
investment for the export market The 
constant squeeze on manufacturing also 
makes it very difficult for industry in 
Britain to achieve the sort of virtual spiral 
which appears to be happening in the US. 


where higher wages are absorbed by higher 
productivity, leading over time to lower 
prices and then lower wages. 

Hie Bank (and the Chancellor) have been 
very worried about the rise in average 
earnings in the private sector but the 4.9 
per cent increase in the latest 12 months 
was inflated by high bonuses (and may be 
distorted by special factors for a few 
months more). The time lag for earnings to 
respond to high interest rates may simply 
be taking longer than usual (mirroring the 
exceptionally long time it took before ex- 
ports dropped in the face of the strong 
pound). The actual level of pay settlements 
(ie before overtime and bonuses are added 
on) has actually moved slightly down- 
wards. Settlements were 3.6 per cent in 
December but were 3.5 per cent in March — 
which hardly seems a signal to press the 
panic button. 

But, remember, high earnings are a good 
tiling in themselves. They only become bad 
when they lead to higher prices. At the 
moment the underlying inflation rate is 3 
per cent or 0.5 per cent above the target the 
Bank has been set But closer inspection 
shows that most of the recent infla tion has 
been generated by government-induced 
measures in the budget (housing, motoring 
and tobacco) rather than in the high street 
The prices of food and household goods are 
only l per cent above a year ago and 
clothing, footwear and leisure goods are 
down in price by up to 2 per cent That’s 
hardly the sign of a volcano exploding. The 
harmonised index of consumer prices (en- 
abling international comparisions to be 
made under the terms of the Maastricht 
treaty) is rising at 13 per cent the same as 
last November. 

The important point about all this is that 
although there are definite worries about 
wage inflation, there is no clear evidence 


that the savage monetary squeeze already 
in the pipeline isn’t more than enough to do 
the trick without risking the chance of a 
fresh recession through monetary over kill 
Recent figures show a slowdown in the 
growth of retail sales and of the whole 
economy. Why suddenly act now? The 
Bank should have sat this one out If 
yesterday’s increase turns out m have been 
the final one in the old series, then it was 
risky and unnecessary. If it is the first in a 
new round of rate increases, then heaven 
help us. 


Strategy wanted 

Childcare needs action now 

FOR four days Nick Davies's Guardian 
investigation into child sex abuse has set 
out a chilling catalogue of collusion, com- 
placency and cover-up. Social service offi- 
cials, local councillors and senior church- 
men who should have been alerted by 
serious warning signs, opted to look the 
other way. Complaints were ignored. Chil- 
dren, to whom the child protection system 
is pledged to listen, were still frequently not 
heard. Worse still. Church and councillors 
who found abuse within their institutions, 
were still ready to carry out cover-ups. 

The accused will say much of Nick 
Davies’s evidence was historic, which is 
true. Almost all 17 police investigations 
into children’s homes are historic — abuse 
which occurred over the last 30 years. The 
number of children in these homes has 
declined from 40,000 to 6,000 in this period. 
There are new helplines, independent visi- 
tors, mentors. But that is too complacent 
Only six weeks ago the Chief Inspector of 
Social Services upbraided social service 
departments at a private conference. Ran- 


dom inspections of a cross-section of au- 
thorities hag Found safeguards for children 

in care “at best patchy and in some places 
wholly unacceptable”. Seven years on since 
the Warner committee reported, we stifl 
await a permanent monitoring group to 
improve protection in children's homes. 

Its remit now, with the switch from 
institutional homes to individual foster 
parents, needs to be extended to fostering. 
Roger Saint who was convicted last year of 
abusing nine children over a period of 10 
years, will not be the last It was right to 
move from institutional to family care, but 
foster families with fewer inspections and 
visitors make children more vulnerable. 
Then the insurance industry, fearful of 
large compensation claims, has forced au- 
thorities to withhold some reports. They 
must be challen ged. It is bad enough rob- 
bing children of their childhood; denying 
them redress is almost as big a scandal 

Seven months ago Labour promised a 
national childcare strategy, but has still not 
produced one. A white paper is now prom- 
ised for July. There is no shortage of 
proposals to improve child protection: 
Warner produced 80 and Utting another 20 
last December. What we need is action. 


Perils of speed 

Is It worth the extra risk? 

THE GERMAN Intercity disaster has 
much in common with the crash of an 
airliner: the method of travel is among the 
safest, but when so mething goes wrong, it 
is likely to have exceptionally horrific 
results. It also provokes — quite rightly — 
some very searching questions. On an 
actuarial basis, we might be entitled to let 
such infrequent catastrophes occur when 


they will, and devote the time and money to 
reducing casualties on the roads. But the 
apprehension of danger is too disturbing, 
and the reality of catastrophe so shocking 
that we have to ask ourselves: could it 
happen here? 

The answer is that it certainly could. The 
context in which high-speed trains operate 
in Germany and in Britain is very s imil ar 
In both countries, most existing track and 
its surroundings — particularly bridges 
and viaducts — have been improved and re- 
inforced rather than purpose-built. The 
German Intercity Express can travel at up 
to 200 kilometres an hour on ordinary 
track: Wednesday’s accident occurred at 
this upper limit. The British Intercity 125 
can do the same — I25mph equals 200kph 
— though in practice it maintains a lower 
average speed. By the year 2005, a new 
generation of British trains will achieve 
much higher averages than the Intercity 
125 on tracks where the main improvement 
is limited to better sig nallin g. 

Hie French TGV is arguably much safer, 
with bridges and underpasses designed to 
match the line — in the same way that in 
this country they are purpose built for 
motorways. This is not practical for most erf 
the British rail network either on economic 
or environmental grounds: the Eurostar 
link — if it actually gets built — is the 
controversial exception. More modest mea- 
sures could be taken: if road coaches now 
have safety-belts, why not high-speed 
trains? Yet even assuming Rail track dis- 
proves its critics and keeps its standards 
high, a catastrophe is always possible. It 
will only become less likely if we can 
change the culture of ever-increasing speed: 
trimming a few minutes off the journey 
time is simply not worth the extra risk, hi 
the end, trains are not planes, and they 
should not pretend to be. 


Letters to the Editor 


Country life 
gets the bird 

I WAS interested to learn that 
the Government is to spend 
£88,500 on conserving the en- 
dangered bullfinch (Rescue 
plan drawn up for lost’ wild- 
life, June 3). No doubt this is a 
different department from the 
one that licensed farmers to 
kills bullfinches last year be- 
cause there were so many they 
were destroying fruit crops. 
When wBl these different de- 
partments start talking to 
each other and stop destroying 
our wildlife? 

Simon Green. 

Staplehurst, Kent 

WOU report the tragic death 
T of a woman attacked by 
cows (June 2). Stickler cows 
are dangerous. In this part of 
the Yorkshire Dales, a nearby 
farm has only two fields with- 
out public footpaths through 
them. On most weekends, hun- 
dreds of walkers go through 
the Farmyard. Somehow the 
farmer must protect the ani- 
mals from the people— and 
the people from the ani- 
mals. So, like all formers, our 
friend keeps paying his 
insurance. 

Hilary Fen ten. 

Settle, North Yorks. 

E xperiments cm the Tyne 
& Wear metro reveal that 
subjecting youths to soothing 
classical music reduces the in- 
cidence of vandalism. What 
social benefits are obtained 
when middle-aged Today pro- 
gramme listeners are sub 1 
jected to the same treatment 
and who is collating the 
results? 

Andy Dearden. 

University ofY ork. 

/"*\N June 3, you carried a 
v-/ story on termites eating 
through a house in Devon 
alongside an article about 
170kg of uranium missing 
from Dounreay. Has the shaft 
at Dounreay been checked for 
termites? 

Paul McGhee. 

London. 


No need for guilt, Jon 


J ON Snow is being self-in- 
dulgent regarding his 
mother’s Alzheimer’s 
(The brothers Snow fall out 
over mother. June 3). As a 
senior care assistant in an old 
people’s nursing home. 1 
know that the only place they 
will get properly treated is in 
a care home. It isa tough dec- 
ision, put if you are thinking 
about the sufferer and not 
yourself and your own guilt, it 
is the only answer. Tom Snow 
is right 

But please visit them regu- 
larly and. however embarrass- 
ing you may find it, -take them 
out to the local pub or in a 
wheelchair or the car. And no 
matter how deep their demen- 
tia reaches — continue to love 
them. 

Joe Phillips. 

Bingham, Notts. 

i 

WOUR article highlighted 
T the psychological prob- 
lems which families face 
when considering placing 
their parents/aunts etc in a 
home. 

I have been a manager of 
two nursing homes and have 
always discussed this prob- 
lem with relatives. I point out 
that, yes, there will be a feel- 
ing of guilt, but they too have 
their lives to live. They have 


families to look after, and 
careers. However, they need to 
continue to be involved with 
their relative, even though 
they may no longer be under 
their own root 
Jon Snow and his family, 
and many others like them, 
have no need to feel guilty, as 
long as they do not abandon 
them and continue to be part 
of the caring team. 

Penelope Bennett 
Bury St Edmunds. 

J ON Snow's brother is a 
lucky man. For many of us 
cannot reconcile knowledge 

and feelings that in personal 
relationships, run on parallel 
tr amlin es and can never meet 
I know it was Impossible to 
keep my Alzheimer-suffering 
mother at home whilst look- 
ing after my stroke-ridden 
husband. 1 also know it was 
impossible to keep him at 
home for the last months of 
his life. Nevertheless I wfQ go 
on feeling I should have done 
more for them until the day I 
die. Many people endure foe 
same problem. 

Tam Snow is fortunate not 
to suffer this distressing 
dichotomy that affects so 
many otherwise rational 
people. It is sad he oas so little 
understanding and accep- 


tance ofhow foe other half 
think and feeL 
Diane Monday. 

St Albans, Herts. 

I INDA Grant's experience 
I — of shopping with her 
mother is significant (These 
fragments I have shored 
against my ruins. Weekend, 
May 30). Her mother’s pride in 
finding a perfect outfit surely 
shows that her personality is 
intact Experienced practitio- 
ners of dementia care know 
that despite all foe disabil- 
ities the disease brings, the 
person is still there. 

As Grant describes, in a 
femily context loss of memo- 
ries may be tragic. But for the 
individual who h 8 * dementia, 
memory loss in itself need not 
be such a big deal. If we can 
only confront our own fear 
and avoidance and see demen- 
tia as a disability like any 
other, we can help people with 
dementia fimetion at a much 
higher level and greatly in- 
crease their well-being. 

Although it still has a long 
way to go, this new positive 
approach is firmly advancing 
through foe world of dementia 
care. 

Sue Benson. 

Editor, Journal of 
Dementia Care, London. 



W) prqgrambbes two mights 
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A legal aid QC worth every penny 


IDOhopecriminalbarris- 

I ters 1 fees are looked at across 
the board and not only in the 
cases of appeals. My concern 
is that this attack on some bar- 
risters is more to do with them 
challenging the system on our 
behalf. Discrediting cases of 
miscarriages of justice, and 
those who fight to highlight 
the plight of these people wOl 
further deepen foe mistrust 
ordinary people have for the 
judicial system. 

In foe case or Chris Sallon 
QC, as Philip English’s step- 
mother, I have to declare an 
interest. He worked long and 
hard with Adrian Clarke, 


Bindman& Partners, to cor- 
rect a serious mistake made 
by the courts. He also gave 
every consideration to Philip 
famil y; direct access to him 
was available to family mem- 
bers for over a year. 

Philip English was 15 when 
wrongfully convicted. He was 
feeing the rest ofhis life in 
prison for a murder he did not 
commit He now lives in his 
own fiat attends an outdoor 
education course and is in a 
steady relationship. Thanks to 
Chris SaBon. I say he was 
worth every penny. 

Man dy English. 

Stanley. Co Durham. 


How to heal the children in care 


P OLLY Toynbee strikes one 
false note in her otherwise 
excellent piece about govern- 
ment gjans for children in 
care when she links foe disap- 
pearance of small “family 
homes" to foe "professional- 
isation of social work" (Chil- 
dren qf despair, June 3). 

One reason for foe break- 
down of foster placements is 
foe terrible intensity and com- 
plexity of emotional needs 
arising frpfn damaging family 
experiences which children 
will bring into any substitute 
care setting. Week by week. 


foe qualified social workers I 
teach bring cases of this kind 
for discussion; often they feel 
professionally isolated be- 
cause they are the only ones 
prepared to recognise foe 
depth of foe child’s suffering 
and disturbance, and the long- 
term Impact of this upon pro- 
spective carers. 

The idea of “small femily 
homes” creates a warm but 
illusory glow. Staff in such 
homes will need to be as 
highly trained and well-sup- 
ported as anyone in the child 
care field, tfthis plan is to do 


Justice to foe children in- 
volved, and lead to foe better 
outcomes Polly Toynbee 
hopes for. Whether this means 
“professionalising’ 1 foe car- 
ers I do not know, but in some 
domains, combating social ex- 
clusion requires a highly emo- 
tionally sophisticated work- 
force. This is one of them. 
Andrew Cooper. 

Professor of Social Work, 

The Tavistock Clinic- 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-maJI address is 
supplied; please include a lull 
postal address. We may edit 
letters. The Country Diary is on 
page 14. 


Di theories 

H OW rich of Francis Wheen 
(Wheal’s World, G2, June 
3) to accuse Mohamed A3 
Fayed ofliving in a fantasy 
world when — on the evidence 
ofhis column — he is clearly 
living next door. He alleges the 
makereofDiana— Secrets Be- 
hind The Crash allowed Mo- 
hamed A1 Fayed to peddle his 
allegations that Diana and 

Dodl were murdered, possibly 

by the British security ser- 
vices. In return far a “peep” at 
Dodi A1 FayerTs Paris apart- 
ment There was no such deal 
and, as a matter of feet, he does 


not make this allegation in the 
programme. Again, it is not 
certain that foe driver was 
drunk, as Francis claims. 2fhe 
had bothered to call me before 
writing his piece, the scat of 
exercise that he himself would 
call “proper, old-fashioned 
journalism”, I could have ex- 
plained to him why foe blood 
test may not be reliable. 

Finally, 1 ntw amarprt that ho 
could compare two pro- 
grammes, one of which he haa 
not seen. Call me old-fash- 
ioned, but I would be reluctant 
to review a film I hadn't sera. 
Richar d Belflel d 
Producer, Diana— Secrets 
Behind The Crash. 


Ginger group 




ET real, guys. In a 
'vitally important 
I week in ' world af- 
_ J fairs, the media have 
lean buryhig their' heads in 
he shifting sands of trivia 
memo to s&lf: great phrase, 
■£cp in stock) and writing 
Lbout footballers and pop 
tars. 

It’s left to those of us who 
ctuaHy care about what’s 
appening in the real world to 


stop all this chit-chat and start 
tackling the very serious 
issues ’facing this country 
today., A future for the 
National Health Service, for 
Instance. Yesterday, I 
attended a top-level brain- 
storming session with Secre- 
tary of State for Health Frank 

Dobson, his number two, Paul 
Boatengr and Deputy Prime 
Ministe r Prescott There's a 
serious crisis facing our 
health service in Britain 
■ (today; and we were deter- 
R mined toaddress it 
-s I “Frank." I began, “$ome- 
times - 1 foink our election 
promises' on the whale health 
thing haven’t lived up to their 
reputations. Perhaps we 
should seriously consider 
dropping some." 

«Hnnn,” said Frank, taking 
off his beard (few people real- 
ise it’s' detachable) and pon- 
dering ’my words, Ton mean 
we should do a Glenn Hoddle 
anthem?” 

. ■•Youtre right, Frank. He 
should never have got rid of 


Gascoigne. The guy’s a 
genius," chipped in John Pres- 
cott, “He can literally trans- 
form a game in seconds." 

“But rm thinking in terms 
of health," I said, steering us 
back to the central issue. 

"Oh, health, hpawfa, health 
— don’t talk to me about 
health!" argued Prescott, 
“Gazza may be a bit podgy, 
but with a hit of hard training; 
he’d have been right back on 
form, noproWem.” 

“It’s Sheryl I feel sorry for,” 
said Frank, folding and un- 
folding his beard on foe baize 
table. "Lovely ladyl Deep 
down, she’s obviously the 
strong one in foe re l ationship , 
wouldn't you agree, Bel?” 

*’I think we’re getting 
diverted, Frank," I said, 
firmly. “Let’s face it, we’re 
talking broken promises 

here." 

“Agreed!” said John Pres- 
cott “So much for socalled 


Girl Power? First hint of a dis- 
agreement, and they're at 
oof-h other like cats! 1 drat 


kno w about anyone else, bat I 
was always more of a Status 
Quo fen myself. “Rodtin All 
Over the World, now that's 
what I call music!" 

“But I think Bel has a 
point" chipped in Paul Boa- 
teng, bless him. “After all. 
Ginger made a solemn and 
binding commitment to foe 
group — and then she left 
them just before a major 
American tour! Take it from 
me, she needs than more 
than they need her. But on a 
more serious level, has Tony 
commented on the matter at 
aitr 

J OHN explained: “Alas- 
lair's preparing a state- 
ment I gather Tony's 
going to say he wishes 
Ginger all the luck in the 
world, but he’s sure foe rest 
of foe girls will go out there 
and knock America for six, 
and obviously he’s also 
deeply distressed that Paki- 
stan has Jeopardised world 
peace with Its recent nuclear 


tests. He’ll be delivering foe 
statement on foe Chris Evans 
show Monday week." 

"And what about Chris 
.Smith? Will he be m a k in g a 
statement to the House?" 
asked PatiL 

“Coarse he bloody wilh" 
barked John. "It’s him who 
got us into fols situation and 
it’s him who'll hloody well get 
us out of it Now that Diana’s 
gone, Gazza and Ginger are 
our best ambassadors for New 
Britain. We must keep them 
on board, for foe good of New 
Labour and foe good erf this 
country of ours." 

“There are some very im- 
portant health-related issues 
involved here,” said Frank, 
pinning his beard back over 
his ears to i*»nri himself that 
necessary air of authority. "I 
mean, the General Medical 
Council could do with a 
morale-booster in terms of 
publicity. In broad terms, Fm 
considering appointing Paul 
Gascoigne to a senior position 
on the council. He's had his 


fair share of injuries, so he’d 
be invaluable from that point 
of view — and he’d be just the 
man to raise their public pro- 
file. Don’t get me wrong, rm 
not saying he’d be allowed to 
carry out major operations 
unsupervised. At least not at 
this stage.” 

‘‘That leaves the whole 
Ginger issue." said Paul, add- 
ing: “It’s a shame foe Foreign 
Secretary chose Ms Regan. 
Purely in terms of colour co- 
ordination, Ginger Spice 
would have been so much 
more suitable.” 

“And Pakistan would cer- 
tainly have sat up and taken 
notice when Ginger told ’em 
to ‘Stop right now. thank you 
very mnch’,” I added, 
thoughtfully. 

Frank looked at his Tele- 
nibbles novelty watch. *Tm 

going to have to mu thie 
meeting to a bait." he said, 
gravely, 'To expected on Des 
O’Connor to deliver the latest 
anecdotes on hospital waiting 
lists. Ta ra for now." 


Privatised rail companies 
build up a head of steam 


l/TEITH Harper takes a very 
IXone-sided view of foe pro- 
gress of foe railways since pri- 
vatisation (Off foe rails, June 
3). Let’s look at a few facts. 

Investment in the railways 
can now be planned with 
much greater confidence. 
Train operators are commit- 
ted to investing at least £1A5 
billion in new equipment and 
services during their fran- 
chises. and Rail track £17 
billion over 10 years. 

This summer’s timetable 
has 50.000 more trains than 
last summer’s — some 600 
extra services a day. We are 
seeing unheard-of frequencies 
of service. Some services cut 
by Intercity, such asLondon- 
Blackpool and London- 
Shrewsbury, have been 
restored. Railway subsidies 
are being steadily cut and will 
fell by 55 per cent by 2002-03. 

According to the chief in- 
spector of railways, safety has 
improved since privatisation. 

Rail use has surged by 7 per 
cent — twice foe growth rate of 
the economy. These 47 million 


extra journeys a year are in 
large part the result of Innova- 
tive marketing and a fresh ap- 
proach. Under BR. as soon as a 
line did well (foe east coast 
line, for example) foe Treasury 
would demand fere rises to 
reduce public borrowing. 

Several feres, such as 
weekly season tickets, will be 
cut by 1 percent a year In real 
terms for four years from 1999. 
Many rail travellers have 
never had such a guarantee of 
stable, let alone felling, feres. 

Not quite foe picture of 
gloom painted by your article. 
James Gordon. 

Director general. Association 
of Train Operating 
Companies, London. 

QO BA is to run Eurostar 
0(Prescott saves Channel 
link, June 4)? Presumably we 
can now look forward to two- 
hour check-in times at Water- 
loo and over-booked tickets 
that don't guarantee a seat on 
a particular train. 

Adam So wan. 

Reading. 
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Protect 
yourself 
from the 
elements with 
the stylish 
Guardian 
International 
umbrella. 


This large blue and white golfing umbrella features 
a fox frame and wooden handle, Cl 9.50, Price 
includes postage, packing and handling charges. 

To place your order please fill in the form below and send it to: 

Guardian International Offer, 

PO Bax 355, 

Bushsy, Herts WD22NA, 

UK 
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Visa/Mastercafd details. 
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Professor Peter Jewell 


Richard Hope 


An instinct for animals 


Odysseus 
in Oldham 


P ROFESSOR Peter 
Jewell, who has 
died of cancer aged 
72, was one of Brit- 
ain's leading au- 
thorities on the reproductive 
biology and ecology of large 
mammals , and a past presi- 
dent of the Mammal Society. 
But his enthusiasms ranged 

{hr beyond this area of special 
authority, touching on the 
conservation of wild and do- 
mesticated mammals, experi- 
mental' archaeology, the man- 
agement of London Zoo, fine 
art, pottery, eminent Victori- 
ans and good food and real ale. 

Born in London, Jewell 
gained two BA. degrees, in 
agriculture at Reading Uni- 
versity and in physiology at 
Cambridge. After completing 
his doctorate in 1951 (for 
research on dog physiology) 
he became a lecturer at the 
Royal Veterinary College, and 
in 1961 joined the new WeH- 
come Institute of Compara- 
tive Physiology at London 
Zoo as a research fellow. 
From this point on, Peter be- 
came increasingly involved 
with Geld work, initially on 
the Soay sheep of St Kilda and 
on the mice and voles of 
Skomer, and soon afterwards 
on the mammals of Africa. 

He had married the archae- 
ologist Juliet Clutton-Brock 
in 2958. and in 1962 visited 


her family in what was then 
Southern Rhodesia. On the 
way. be stopped in Uganda to 
meet colleagues engaged in 
piammal studies. This experi- 
ence had a profound influence 
on him; he was particularly 
struck by the way in which 
large mammals were becom- 
ing restricted to special pro- 
tected areas, and by the man- 
agement problems this was 
creating. 

Jewell's abiding interest in 
the ecology and management 
of Africa's large mammals 


culminated in the publication 
in 1989 of The Biology of Large 
African Mammals in their En- 
vironment (co-edited with 
GMO Maloiy). Just weeks be- 
fore his death, he gave me a 
copy of his last publication, 
appropriately on the ranging 
behaviour of leopards on a 
Kenyan ranch, written with 
Furni Mizutani. Such analysis 
of mammalian home ranges 
was among the many areas in 
which he did pioneering 
research. 

I first met him not long after 
he had become fascinated 
with Africa. As an undergrad- 
uate at University College. 
London, I attended a guest lec- 
ture he gave in UCL’s conser- 
vation course. Peter's enthu- 
siasm for his science, his 
clarity of thought, lack of 
stuffiness and the smart but 


unconventional style of dress 
that he favoured made him a 
most attractive figure. 

I therefore leapt at the op- 
portunity to join him as a 
research assistant when he 
was appointed by UCL in 1966 
to help organise a new div- 
ision of biological sciences at 
the University of Nigeria, 
Nsukka. Though he planned 
that our research would focus 
on the reproductive ecology 
of forest rodents, he gave me 
plenty of scope to follow my 

OWn fnct-maHnn with nOCtUT- 

nal primates, including the 
little known angwantibo, 
which proved to be common 
in the woods around JVsukka. 

But there was a snag in 
what Peter hoped would be a 
long-term research involve- 
ment with Nigeria. Political 
unrest had been growing, and 
between the beginning of 1966 
and our arrival later in the 
year there were two military 
coups. In May 1967 we found 
ourselves in the University of 
Biafra, in a new republic, 
threatened by invasion from 
Nigerian federal forces. Peter 
appreciated the comedy of 
our situation — in the ama- 
teurish preparations made by 
the UK high commission for 
the evacuation of the British 
community — and humorous- 
ly derided the pompous func- 
tionaries charged with deliv- 



Jewell. . . with angwantibos 

a ring our ambiguous and con- 
fosing instructions: 

After the Nigerian debacle, 
he returned to UCL and even- 
tually took over the direction 
of the master's degree course 
in conservation. This was fol- 
lowed by a stint as professor 
of zoology at Royal Holloway 
College and then, in 1977, ap- 
pointment to the Mary Mar- 
shall and Arthur Walton pro- 
fessorship in physiology of 
reproduction at Cambridge. 


Peter settled there and, 
following his retirement in 
1992. moved to a converted 
bam in Fen Dttton which was 
soon fnied with a wide assort- 
ment of personal treasures, 
objects and animals, along 
with his large library. _ 

In the course of his long 
and varied career Jewell 
tur ned out well over a hun- 
dred research papers and 
edited volumes, many of t hem 
dealing With another of his 
special interests, the biology 
of domestic animals. He 
helped found fop Rare Breeds 
Survival Trust in 1973, and 
continued to advise the trust 
as it successfully husbanded 
populations of some of Brit- 
ain’s rarer domesticated 
livestock- 

An other long-term interest 
was the Overton Down ex- 
perimental earthwork in 
Wiltshire. In 1960, Peter was 
one of the original members 
of a tpam of scientists who 
h irnt- rtiis earthwork as an 
open-air laboratory to Study 
not only how such a feat of 
engineering might have been 
a cc om plished in the neolithic, 
but also to learn how it would 
change over the next 128 
years (It is due to be studied 
until 2088). 

Jewell's commitment both 
to research projects and to his 
friends and colleagues was 


one cf his outstanding charac- 
teristics. Another was his 
generosity of spirit which, 
coupled with his scientific 
riosity and broad range of in- 
terests, brought a host of 
young researchers to his lab- 
oratory. His antipathy to or- 
ganised religion and his de- 
light in arts and crafts (along 
with Charles Darwin, one of 
his great heroes was William 
Morris) combined to ensure 
that towards each year’s end 
his friends would receive 
Yule rather than Christmas 
greetings. In the form of a 
homemade card. Yet his fesci- 
nat-inn with the roots of be- 
haviour led him to ponder toe 
origins of religious practices, 

anti his open-mindedness to 
appreciate some of religion's 
positive contributions. 

It is sorely in a consider- 
ation of these enthusiasms — 
for science, the arts and for 
life as a whole — that his fam- 
ily (in particular, his wife and 
three daughters) and his 
many friends and colleagues, 
religious or not, can take 
some measure and joy, even 
tb mig h we have lost the man 


John 


Peter Arundel Jewell, zoologist, 
bom June 16. 1925: died May 23. 
1998 



Great railway journey 


Coiley . . . calming critics with a combination of charm, nouse and flair 


J OHN COILEY. who has 
died aged 66, was the 
first keeper of the 
National Railway Mu- 
seum (NRM) in York. His ap- 
pointment set a crucial prece- 
dent, which encouraged 
successive governments to 
move sane of Britain’s finest 
collections to new bases out- 
side London. When Jennie 
Lee, as Minister of the Arts, 
approved the experiment in 
1968, Coiley, then a Harwell 
atnniir research scientist, was 
head-hunted as assistant keep- 
er of toe Science Museum to 
make sure it was a success. 

Backed by the formidable 
head of toe Science Museum. 
Ramp Margaret Weston, he 
used a combination of charm, 
nouse and flair to conciliate 
even the strongest opponents 
of the move. The chosen site, 
behind York’s vaulting rail- 
way station and redolent with 
memories of Mallard and 
George Hudson, the railway 
king, was used to brilliant ad- 
vantage and has seldom 
stopped expanding since. 

Coiley was born in south 
London and educated at Beck- 
enham and Paige grammar 
school and Selwyn College, 


Roy Evans 


A life in ping-pong 


R OY EVANS, who has 
died aged 88, had al- 
ready done much to 
transform table tennis from a 
parlour pastime into one of the 
world's biggest participatory 
sports when he helped make 
IBs game Internatio nally fam- 
ous through an improbable in- 
t valve me nl in cold-war diplo- 
macy with the People's 
Republic of China In 1971. 

Invited as president of the 
Internation al Tab le Tennis 
Federation (ITTF) to go to 
Beijing, he was pressurised 
for two hours to impose a 
world championships ban 
upon South Vietnam, a 
country with which China 
was then at war. This was the 
intended condition for China's 
return to the international 


arena. Evans's repeated 
refusals brought him an audi- 
ence with Chou En-lai, at 
which he encouraged the pre- 
mier to consider the alterna- 
tive of inviting Western teams 
to China for friendly matches. 
He arranged for American 
journalists to be included in 
the visit, and the media coined 
the label “ping-pong 
diplomacy”. 

Evans's other triumph was 
to help win the acceptance of 
table tennis as an Olympic 
sport after years of careful ne- 
gotiation with Juan Antonio 
Samaranch. Ironically, how- 
ever, this development also 
represented his biggest disap- 
pointment He had hoped to 
make a climactic end to his 
presidency by retiring at the 


game’s Olympic debut in 
Seoul in 1988; instead, one 
year before it he was voted 
out of office. His conso lations 
were to be made the ITTFs 
only honorary life president 
to be awarded the Olympic 
Order, and to be given a posi- 
tion ofhonour in SeouL 
Evans himself had been an 
international p layer, a coach, 
a member of the Sports Coun- 
cil for Wales and chairman of 
the Welsh Sports Association. 
During the second world war, 
he was a radio operator and a 
fighter controller in Burma, 
and also produced and wrote 
scripts for a popular song, 
dance and sketch group. His 
civil working Life was spent al- 
most entirely as a salesman or 

sales manager for GEN. Such 


Cambridge, where he studied 
metallurgy to doctorate level. 
He had already an interest in 
railways, both as a frequent 
traveller and a visitor to the 
Museum of British Transport 
to Clapham, which was even- 
tually to lose out to York. 

His scientific expertise won 
him work at the UnitedrKing- 
dom Atomic Energy Author- 
ity. But before moving to the 
Science Museum, he had a 
period in private industry as a 


lengthy experience of selling 
served him usefully in toe per- 
suasive tasks he faced as a 
leader in sport 

The most formidable of 
these occurred in 1979 when, 
following a dispute over visas. 
16 nations threatened to with- 
draw from the world table ten- 
nis championships in North 
Korea. Evans argued that the 
political losses of quitting the 
tournament would outweigh 
the games and persuaded 
th«n to change their mind. 

Du ring his 20-year spell as 
ITTF president, the number of 
affiliated nations more than 
doubled to past toe 150 mark, 
a development that attracted 
commerce and Innovation 
into the sport He is survived 
by bis wife, Nancy Jackson, 
Wales's only world top-ten 
table tennis player. 


Mdiard Jago 


Roy Evans, table tennis leader, 
bom October 8, 1909; died May 
18.1998 


Appreciations Udi Eichler 


U DI EICHLER (Obituary. 
June 4} was one of inde- 
pendent television’s 
most persistent champions of 
intelligent programming. He 
first made his mark as a pro- 
ducer on Something to Say 
with Bryan McGee, an at- 
tempt to bring serious ideas 
and controversial thinkers — 
including Herbert Marcuse 
and R D La mg — to British 
television. This turned out to 
be what he was best at, and a 
whole strand of serious intel- 
lectual programming on inde- 
pendent television kept its 
head above water because of 
his determination. 

With David Herman at 
Channel 4, Eichler produced 


six series of Voices, an austere 
but vital series of philosophi- 
cal discussions held an a set 
which appeared to be an ori- 
ental carpet warehouse. 
Major figures — George 
Steiner, Octavio Paz, Leszek 
Kolakowski and Bruno Bettle- 
heim — found their way onto 
the screens, simply because of 
Eichler' s willingness to .chal- 
lenge his audience. 

He brought an unusual psy- 
chological insight to all his 
work and his friendships. 
Those who worked with him 
noticed his special acuteness 
and sympathy for their dilem- 
mas and crises. One said he 
was the most unsparingly 
honest — and empathetic — 


person they had ever worked 
with. He bore the false dawns 
and dashed hopes of his final 
illness with a sardonic clear- 
sightedness which his friends 
marvelled at 

The last time I saw him he 
was in shorts and a T-shirt, a 
morphine pump slung across 
his chest, an intra venous 
feed in his arm, a roll-up in 
his mouth and three mobile 
phones at his side. His 
daughter was working on her 
examinations at a computer 
next to him. Death was in the 
room, and Udi made it seem 
tike a friend. He coolly de- 
scribed what was In prospect, 
how his organs would fail and 
he would die. The time for 


tears and regrets had past he 
said, and he felt that his or- 
deal, though senseless and 
cruet bad brought him to the 
very heart of his being. 

Telling his youngest ehflri 
had been terrible and the 
thoug ht of leaving his family 
was hard to bear. But he was 
ready. It was as inspiring a 
demonstration of spiritual 
equanimity as I have ever 
seen. I left him there, seated 
by the garden window, in the 
afternoon tight, with his son’s 
windmill, tied to the balcony 
railing, flickering in the wind 
behind his head. He was 
smiling. 


development manag er, which 
proved useful in some of the 
tougher negotiations, particu- 
larly in the Thatcher era, 
which were to affect the NRM. 

At York, he handled the 
complicated move of valuable 
and sometimes extremely 
fragile artefacts to the new 
museum and fed a team which 
put thorn to good advantage in 
both static and working dis- 
plays. A determination to op- 
erate steam engines was set 
from the start and has proved 
a lasting success, in spite of 
initial public doubts among 
those who felt that precious lo- 
comotives would eventually 


He led the move 
of fine collections 
to new bases 


Mich ael IgaUrfl 


be ruined. Visitors poured 
into the museum after its 
opening in 1975, setting atten- 
dance levels which had previ- 
ously been thought impassible 
outside London. The project 
was helped by the outstanding 
historic attractions of York, 
but its popularity was crucial 
in discussions which led to the 
Tate Gallery’s development in 
Liverpool and the choice of 
Bradford for the National Mu- 
seum of Fflxn. Photography 
and Television. 

Careful acquisitions were 
another hallmark of Coney’s 
tenure, and one where his gen- 
iality and patience proved 
their worth in the highly pop- 
ulist field of railway history. 
He and his colleagues chose 


A Country Diary 


with both discriminating 
knowledge and just enough of 
a popular touch. One of their 
unusual achievements was to 
lure that notorious non-enthu- 
siast for the railways. Lady 
Thatcher, to file museum to 
accept an enormous steam lo- 
comotive (the museum’s big- 
gest exhibit) from the Chinese 
government Much less spec- 
tacular history was not over- 
looked; the NRM quietly 
amassed a world-respected 
collection of documents, post- 
ers and railway recollections, 
now crowned by a full-time 
professor of railway studies 
shared with York University. 

York’s international reputa- 
tion — now sealed as the best 
railway museum to the world 

— was helped by Colley's en- 
thusiasm for the International 
Association of Transport Mu- 
seums. He much enjoyed visit- 
ing distant railway networks 

— many of whose rarer loco- 
motives were built at the engi- 
neering workshops of nearby 
Leeds — and his death from a 
heart attack occurred while 
leading a group erf enthusiasts 
for Alpine mountain railways 
on an outing at Chur in 
Switzerland. 

Coiley. who lived near 
Knaresborough, North York- 
shire, retired in 1992. He 
leaves his wife Patsy, one 
daughter and two sons, and 
many genuine friends as well 
as professional acquaintances 
from the museum world. 
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John Coiley, museum curator, 
bom March 29, 1932: died May 
22. 1998 


ROSELAND, CORNWALL; 
Five days of unbroken sun- 
shine , a function of the high 
pressure area which hung 
over the western approaches, 
lifted sea temperatures consid- 
erably and a remarkable con- 
gregation of basking sharks 
appeared in Gerrans Bay. 
Even more were apparently to 
be seen off The Lizard and the 
boat operators in St Mawes 
were offering half-day excur- 
sions. From the shore, it was 
sometimes possible to see five 
of them — ail cruising at sur- 
face level because they are, 
like whales, plankton eaters, 
and the maxinipm plankton 
intake in what Cornish fisher- 
man call May water is avail- 
able close to the surface. So, 
whilst feeding, each shark is 
evident by its main fin, the 
tail fin, and the top of the open 
mouth. Looking down from 


the cliff-top, we could see the 
red brown shape, almost 30- 
feet long as the shark came 
close inshore. 

We rode our mountain 
bikes from Portscatho to At St 
Anthony’s Head, where a 
newly-erected bird hide gave 
a view of a clif f-face richly 
endowed with the nests of 
kitti wakes, fulmars, jackdaws 
and. most sensational, a pere- 
grine falcon. National Trust 
officials spoke of three eggs 
on the point of hatching, but 
we did not see either the nest- 
ing falcon or fledgling pere- 
grines. We did see one in 
flight over the cHffe near 
Portscatho, a magnificent 
hawk, persecuted almost to 
extinction at one stage 
through its unfortunate taste 
for carrier pigeons during a 
time of war in Europe. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


A CAPTION beneath a photo- 
graph on Page 6, June 3, 
showing work In progress at 
Sadler’s Wells, described the 
theatre — which is undergo- 
ing a major £48 million rede- 
velopment — as “home of the 
Royal Ballet”. It is not and 
does not plan to become the 
company's home, although in 
its opening year Sadler’s 
Wells will play host to a 
mixed repertoire from the 
Royal Opera and the Royal 
Ballet 

IN A REPORT headed, Mid- 
shires braced for bids. Page 
34, June 3, we said that Allied 
Irish Bank had bought Bristol 
and West It was in fact the 
Bank of Ireland that bought 
the building society. 


THE MILLENNIUM BIOS 
Board, supplied by RMC as a 
hardware fix for PCs with 
Year 2000 date problems, is 
made by Femlmk 2000 Ltd, 
not the company credited in 
an article in Online, headed 
What’s bugging you?. May 
21 . 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as 
possible. Please quote date and 
page number. Readers may 
contact the office of the Read- 
ers' Editor by telephoning 0171 
239 9589 between 11am and 
5pm. Monday to Friday. Sur- 
face mail to Readers' Editor. 
The Guardian. 119. Farring- 
don Road, London EC1R 3ER. 
Fax: 0171 239 9897. E-mail : 
reader@jguardian.co.uk 


T HE plavwright Richard 
Hope, known to his 
friends as Rick, who 

has died aged 27. was a 

dramatist of 
promise. His firet fun-length 
plav. Odvsseus Trtump. at- 
tracted David ThreUaB *o the 
lead role and was directs! last 
September by West 
pfavho use's artistic director 
jude Kelly. Hope was writer 
in-residence at West Y orkshire 

piavhouse. He had delivered a 

draft of a new play about East 
End vSlainv. Jaw Rattle, just 
three weeks' before his sudden 
death while out jogging- 
Born in Stockport. Hope 
had early ambitions to be an 
archaeologist but subse- 
quently studied English and 
American literature at the 
Unrversitv of Kent Later, he 
worked as a barman-cum-chef 
in a hotel in Hawkshead in 
the Lake District while writ- 
ing in his spare time. His love 
of classics, and of history and 
mythology, was frequently 
apparent in his plays. 

Odysseus Thump used 
Homer's epic as a template 
for the story of a latter-day 
Odvsseus. Norman Nestor, a 
bobble-hatted septuagenar- 
ian who wanders the streets 
of Failsworth. near Oldham, 
trying to find his way back 
to a home he no longer recog- 
nises, in a town where the 
canal has been filled in be- 
neath the M8 and B&Q is 
open on Sundays but not the 
church. A yet unperformed 
two-hander. The Optimist. 

with two archaeolo- 
gists on a dig. 

Besides writing. Hope’s pas- 
sions were music, poo! — at 
which he bemoaned his lack 
of skill, football (the Arsenal 
double made him a happy 
man) and the pub. Monday 
mgbts were always character- 
ised by watching Fifteen To 
One on TV. followed by quiz 
night down at the local. His 
motto was “Feed your head”. 

He spent several years 
working as a stage manager 
at the Edinburgh Fringe Fes- 
tival In 1996. two monologues 
he had written and directed 
under the title Target Practice 
brought him to the attention 
of Christopher Renshaw — 
then directing The King and I 
on Broadway. Renshaw read 
Odysseus Thump and ar- 
ranged a reading of it with 
Warren Mitchell. 

T HE character of Nor- 
mgn Nestor was based 
very much on Hope’s 
grandfather, who had 
seen the community in which 
he had grown up change be- 
yond all recognition. He 
didn't always think it was for 
the best Hope’s achievement 
was to tap into the source of 
his grandfather's dissatisfac- 
tion and turn it into a play 


that went against the gram of 
most contemporary writing 
bv proving that the despair at 

the old fc no less fostinattog 
than the angst cf the XDiag.- 
He leaves behind a consider- 
able bodv of work — from 
straight drama to musicals: 

and screenplays — that is as 
yet unproduced. .. 


LynOardTMH- 

jod* Kmftr yerfbeat I met Rldl- 
ard Hope one morning Ur; 
Chelsea Harbour. Fd teen 
given bis play, Odysseus 
Thump, by Warren Mitchell 
and its poetry and profundity, 
left me unprepared for ah 
encounter with this apple- 
cheeked. gentle young man,, 
who looked all of 18. 

It is rare to receive a new 
play that is so assured. Odys- 
seus Thump was funny, 
quirky and laced with sad- 
ness — Richard had. a grasp 
on Life's complexities. He’d 
written a part which only a 
truly carnivorous actor could 
tackle and David Threlfefl 
was ready to devour it 
I introduced them and they 
became soul mates — - both 
understanding nuances and' 
knowledge that only the 
northern male tolly appreci- 
ates. Neither David nor I can 
believe this sudden loss. 1 bad 
hoped the playhouse would 
become his writing home but 
it's not to be. 

David ThrelfaU writes: Those 
who knew Richard are sad 
because they know the world, 
not just themselves. 1ms been 
robbed of a wonderful human 
being and a writer who was 
on the way to being a major 
talent The thing that struck 
me immediately were his 
eyes. They could have been 
fainted by a Renaissance 
master. A wonderful cheru- 
bic countenance, gentility, 
humour, honesty and humil- 
itv. all shining out of him i 
wanted then to hug him and 
check if he was all right, mid 
each time we met or spoke, so 
vulnerable did he seem. I 
need not have worried. He 
was a man capable of taking 
care of himself - 
Richard's work stood up to 
fierce scrutiny, moment to 
moment no waffle; always 
setting himself* new chal- 
lenges. He'd done his home- 
work. Yet he was not pre- 
cious about cutting away 
text to make the story bet- 
ter. He leaves three plays 
that deserve a wider audi- 
ence — all shot through by 
love, God and humour, just 
when he thought it might 
get pretentious. I still think 
it's unfair. God. 


Richard Hope, playwright bom 
October 11. 1970; died May 20, 
1998 


Hope . . . 

’a dramatist of 
tremendous 
promise, his 
work stood up 
to fierce 
scrutiny and 
he was always 
setting 
himself new 
challenges. 
He’d done his 
homework, 
yet he was not 
precious about 
cutting away 
text to make 
the story 
better’ 

PHOTOGRAPH: 
RICHARD MORAN 


Birthdays 



Moira Anderson, singer, 58; 
Spencer Batiste, former Con- 
servative MP. 53; Prof R 
Angus Buchanan, director. 
Centre for the History of 
Technology. Science and Soci- 
ety, Bath University. 68; Be- 
atrice de Cardi, archaeolo- 
gist 84; Ann Curnow, QC, 
crown court recorder. 63: Sir 
John Dellow, former deputy 
commissioner. Metropolitan 
Police, 67; Margaret Drab- 
ble, novelist 59: David East 
former secretary, Welsh 
Rugby Union, 62; Chris Fin- 
negan. boxer. 54; Ken Fol- 
lett, thriller writer, 49; Eliza- 
beth Gloster QC, judge of the 
Court of Appeal erf Jersey and 
Guernsey, 49; David Hare, 
playwright 51; Rose Hill, ac- 
tress. singer, 84: Prof Sybil 
Jack, historian of Tudor Eng- 
land. 63; Julie Kirkbrfde, 
Conservative MP, 38; Nefl 
Milligan, trades Phil Neale, 
cricket manager, 44; Roger 
Nightingale, economist and 
strategist 53; Nigel Rees, 
broadcaster, author, 54; Anna. 
Reynolds, opera and concert 
singer. 62; Jeff Rooker, MP. 
minister for food safety, 57; 
Elizabeth Shaw, director 
and secretary, Charity Com- 
mission, 52; Richard Stone, 
portrait painter. 47; Dr Lan- 
celot Lionel Ware, founder, 
Mensa, 83. 


Death Notices 


ALEXANDER. On 300) May. 1998. suddenly 
al Dewsbury District Hospital. Robert 
Steven Laurie Alexander MSc, aged SB 
yean, bom Rawtplndl. 1338. Beloved 
eldest son o! Dorothy Bn sboume-A law- 
dor of Tarvin Road, Shrewsbury and the 
late Rev. Andrew H. B. Alexander, a dear 
brother at Geotye and Andrew, also a dear 
uncle and areal uncle. Senior Mematlanel 
Liaison Officer. Bradford University A Cel- 
ebration ol the IDs ef Robert win be hew at 
Bradford Cathedral on Monday 8B1 June. 
1B9B, at 4pm. Family Bowks only, dona- 
tions to causes which Robert supported 
may be made to George Brooks Ud.. 
Funeral Directors, 27 Bradford Road, Dews- 
bury. Weal Yorkshire. Toi .01924 4S447& 
KXSCH. Retard Percy, born IBtfi Septem- 
ber 1915. died lei Jims 1998. At penes, 
Anally, after a turbulent Ute. irreplaceable 
tor Helen, and lor ao many others. 

STEADl John Sumner, MO FRCP FRO 
Psych, at Cucfcftefa Sussex, aged 79 
years. Died peacefully on June 2nd IBM 
after a Kidd an lllnaae. Much lewod husband 
ot Evelyn and tether ol Robert, Uanhwf 
and Frances: devoted to his an grandchil- 
dren. Fiaierai service at Guctfletd pariah 
church Wednesday 10th June at llftffl 
followed by private cremation. Donations In 
Heu ol flowers, please, to Sussex WHdUfe 
Tmsi ar Sail Trebling Association {Brighton 
Branch) c/oJ JR Matthews Funeral Direc- 
tors, No. 1 w Ta«x>t House. HMi street. 
CuckfleW. RHT7 SJX. TeW1««4)5l3. 


Memorial Services 


BUSSEY. Denial. 1933-1998. A sendee ol 
celebration and ttwnksghrtnn lor hta iBe 
and wojK win be hold on Tuesday K*h 
June. 12 noon at SI Paul's Church, Covant 
Garden. WC2. 

PARKER. Mr Joh. CHE. a Memorial Ser- 
vice for Mr John Parser C8E FRCS FRCP 
win be heM ai Southwark Cathedral on 
Tuesday 30 Jim at 330pm. 


Marriages 


CROCKBUSIffTH. On 29th May, IBM In 
New York Richard, ol Oxton, Wire!. and 
Patsy, tormerty ot Wtadiam, Watas. 

■To place wur announcement teiertww 
oin 7134567 ar tax Oin 713 4129 ortween 
Sam and 3pm MooJtI. 
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FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 15 


Shareholders vote today on £600m bid — and the £282m they will get in return 


VW poised to buy Rolls-Royce 


Dwrld Qow 
todusbiol Editor 


E UROPE'S largest 
motor (roup, 
Volkswagen, was 
poised last night to 
win control of 
Rolls-Royce Motors after 
agreeing to pay Vickers, 
owners of the luxury car man* 
ufacturer. £120 million for its 
Cosworth engine supplier. 

Barring interventions from 
rival German group BMW or 
a disruptive move by a band 
of Rolls enthusiasts, Vickers 
shareholders are expected 
later today to approve VW's 
near-£600 million combined 
bid for Rolls and Cosworth. 
and the £282 million they will 
get in return next month. 

VW’s move, made through 
Us up-market Audi subsid- 
iary. underlines Its ambition 
under chairman Ferdinand 
Piech to expand its global 
presence and could herald its 
entry into Formula One rac- 
ing. Cosworth produces Vio 
engines for the Tyrell and 
Jackie Stewart teams, and 
VW has been testing a V12 en- 
gine in east Germany. 

Mr Piech. whose agreed bid 
for Rolls is put at £470 mil- 
lion, hopes to have trumped a 
rival £340 million offer from 
BMW by buying Cosworth 
and secured the engines for 
new Rolls and Bentley models 
in the face of BMW’s threat to 
stop supplying them. 

The sweetener for share- 
holders is that the pnginpc 
like the cars, will be built in 
the UK. “This is excellent 
news for all concerned, and 
underlines the case for our 
shareholders approving the 
sale of Rons' to VW," said Sir 
Colin Chandler, Vickers 
chairman, who said the cash 
would support core activities 
and fund acquisitions in pro- 
pulsion and defence. 


Franz-JosefPaefgen. Audi’s 
chief executive, said: “Cos 
worth has a fantastic reputa 
tion for high-performance en- 
gines. and will fit perfectly 
with us." But some analysts 
believe that VW may have 
paid over the odds to secure 
Cosworth. whose growth 
prospects have dimmed. 

Its Munich-based rival, 
BMW, had made no public 
move by last night to Increase 
its bid. Meanwhile, the enthu- 
siasts, headed by barrister 
Michael Slirimpton and sup- 
posedly backed by an Ameri- 
can multibillionaire and a 
British clearing bank, were 
still trying to come up with 
about £300 million to “keep 
Rolls British”. 

“It gets shakier by the min- 
ute. There’s a definite, credi- 
ble bid on the table, compared 
with a rather nebulous one* 
from unknown parties. 
Where's it coming from, and 
who are the backers? They're 
certainly not all British." a 
Vickers insider said. 

Mr Piech. who made it 
plain that VW would develop 
its own luxury car iT share- 
holders turned down his 
offer, is keen to acquire Ital- 
ian sports car makers Lam- 
borghini and Bugattl. He 
wants to expand VW's auto 
motive base into trucks and 
is looking for it to produce six 
million cars and vans by the 
year 2000. 

Hailing the proposed 
merger between Daimler and 
Chrysler, he told VWs share- 
holders that the number at 
car makers world-wide would 
eventually shrink to between 
flve and 10, from 18 now. 

“This merger mirrors 
much-needed changes and 
heralds a new way of looking 
at things,” said Piech. “Only 
companies offering an attrac- 
tive model range of a certain 
size dan survive the consoli- 
dation process." 



Torn of the screw . . . VW’s acquisition of Cosworth. the Northamptonshire firm that niak re Rolls-Royce engines, is a crucial move in its hid strategy 


High street sales still growing 
but more slowly, says CBI 


Charlotte Demqr 
and Roger Cowe 


C ONSUMERS’ enthusi- 
asm for spending ap- 
pears to be cooling, ac- 
cording to a survey of retail 
sales aver the last month. 

Retail group Boots, which 
yesterday announced its 
results, also said the first 
signs had appeared that the 
economy was slowing, but 
that own sales had surged 
ahead since the autumn. 

The Confederation of Brit- 
ish Industry’s latest snapshot 
cf the high street shows sales 
growing, but at a slower rate 
than parltar in the year. 

“The underlying trend in 
sales g r owth is clearly slow- 
ing,” said Sudhir Junankar, 


the CBTs associate economic 
director. But he added: “The 
survey suggests retailers do 
not expect prices to pick up 
further, which is good news 
for the inflation outlook.” 

Just under half of the 15,000 
outlets surveyed reported 
sales bad increased in May 
compared to a year ago, while 
24 per cent said they were 
dawn, leaving a positive bal- 
ance of 26 per cent Earlier in 
the year the balance was 
above 30 per cent 
Clothing and footware 
stores reported the strongest 
volume growth, making up 
ground after a slow start to 
the summer season, when bad 
weather pat shoppers off buy- 
ing new clothes. 

Some analysts said there 
was a real danger that prices 


could start falling. “The 
spectre of goods price defla- 
tion on the high street moves 
closer with this survey,” said 
Simon Briscoe, of Nlkko 
Europe. 

Boots* chairman. Sir 
Michael Angus, acknowl- 
edged yesterday that the econ- 
omy was slowing down. Bat 
be said the group, which also 
owns Halfords and Do-It-All, 
had seen sales accelerating in 
the last quarter of the year. 

Sales at Boots the Chemist 
rose last year by just over 
5 per cent, excluding the im- 
pact of new stores. But In the 
last quarter the increase was 
more than 7 per cent. 

Lord Blyth, the group’s 
chief executive, attributed the 
sales spurt to the £30rriillion 
launch of the Advantage loy- 


alty card. Lord Blyth said the 
card was believed to be res- 
ponsible for a 4 per cent rise 
In sales which meant it was 
paying its way. 

He refused to comment on 
rumours that a sale of the 
troubled Do-It-All chain was 
close to being completed. The 
chain made a small profit last 
year, contributing to a total of 
£432 million. 

The star performer was 
Halfords, which pushed up 
profits by more than a quar- 
ter, mainly because of the 
replacement of brands by 
own-label products. 

Boots Is pressing ahe a d 
with chemist's stores in out- 
of-town locations, and with 
international expansion, in- 
cluding SO stores in Thailand 
over the next two years. 


La Senza scores with Millwall boss 


JuttaFtndi 


M illwall football 
boss Theo Paphitis 
yesterday bought tv 
the ailing La Senza lingerie 
s to re rhatn for little more 
than £1 million. 

- The deal makes Mr Pa- 
pMtis, who owns the Con- 
tesa— efmtn of nuderwear 
outlets, one of Britain’s 
leading; bra and corset sell- 
ers- His Xunely company is 
offering lOp each for La 
Senza shares — Kp higher 
than Wednesday’s closing 
price. Bat MrPaphifcis had 
already won control of 60 


per cent of the company, 
previously owned by Cana- 
dian Suzy Shier group, for 
Just £1. 

La Senza, which has 52 
shops, has been a disaster 
area since tt came to the 
stock market in 1996. At 
♦Hat time the company had 
big ambitions. It planned to 
open 170 stores by the mil- 
lenntmn, its shares were at 
160 p and the company was 
valued at more than 
£50 million. But it has been 
downhill since, with profit 
warnings and mounting 
losses. 

Snzy Shier decided to pull 
oat in January, and the 


company has since been 
hawked around prospective 
buyers, its value shrinking 
almost daily. It is under- 
stood that La Senxa’s direc- 
tors had previously turned 
down offers from Ann 
Summers and Tulchan, 
owners of Sock Shop, which 
both refused to pay more 
than £8 million. 

Finally Mr Paphitis, who 
also controls the Hyman 
stationery group, was one 
of only two possible bid- 
ders. The other is under- 
stood to have been Gary 
Klescb, who recently 
bought the troubled Knick- 
erbox chain. 


LaSenza 
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|| The COOPERATIVE BANK | 

Yorkshire Bank 


Base Rate 

BASE RATE 

Yorkshire Bank announces 

riii a \Tr117 

that with effect 

CHAN Orb 

from start of business on 
5th June 1998 
its Base Rate is increasing 
from 

7.25% to 7.50%. 

With effect from dose of business 
on Thursday 4th June 1998 3 
Co-operative Bank Base Rate 
changes from 7.25% p.a. 
to 7.50% p.a. 

Yorkshire Bank 

» IM. leeA U* *** ° Mtar - 

The Co-opexacive Bank jxLc., PO Box 101, 

1 RnlWw Sr_j Manchester M60 4EP. Tel: 0161 832 3456 


Outsider 

Brown 

stays 

inside 


Martin Walker 
hi Luxembourg 


G ORDON Brown refused 
to go quietly last night 
as finance ministers of 
the 11 countries joining the 
first wave of the single cur- 
rency held their inaugural 
meeting without him. Indeed, 
be refused to go at all. 

Declining to brave the 
gauntlet of TV cameras out- 
side the Senningen castle to 
record the symbolic moment 
that rammed home Britain’s 
exclusion from Europe’s new 
in-crowd, Mr Brown loitered 
on the balcony and sauntered 
in the evening air as the meet- 
ing he bad evened, as chair- 
man or the finance ministers 
during the UK's six-month 
presidency of the Council, 
went an without him. 

He appeared to be waiting 
to take part in the commemo- 
rative photograph of the first 
meeting of the euro club. 

Despite the eagerness of 
Tory MEPs to say that Brit- 
ain’s exclusion represented a 
humiliation for Mr Brown, it 
was all a storm in a teacup. 

The main issues Last night 
for the Euro-XI group were to 
do with housekeeping, and de- 
ciding which of their meet- 
ings would be joined by Hol- 
land’s Wim Duisenberg, head 
of the new European central 
bank. 

Britain and the other non- 
euro members will be briefed 
today. They win also attend 
the crucial EuroXI meeting 
in September, when all 15 EU 
finan ce minis ters will discuss 
matters such as the external 
representation of the euro at 
the G-8 and IMF and co-ordi- 
nating the management of the 
euro with the dollar and the 
yen. 


Vaux powers 
ahead after 

rumours 


Lisa Buckingham 


S TAKIS. the leisure 
group, was tipped last 
night as the secret pred- 
ator behind a “totally unsolic- 
ited” takeover approach for 
Vaux, the brewery and hotels 
company. 

Shares in Vaux shot to a 
two-year high of 345p, up 
43ttp in anticipation that the 
lacklustre group would com- 
mand a £540 million takeout 
price. 

The company refused to 
identify the potential bidder 
but analysts said hotels group 
Stakis was thought to have 
made an approach before and 
would be interested in Vaux*s 
hotels portfolio. 

Stakis refused to comment 
and analysts speculated that 
the predator could be a purely 
financial buyer, such as No- 
mura’s Guy Hands, who 
would raise money against 
the company’s assets. p 
“Whichever way you cut 
this it is a break-up story," 
said one analyst “The hotels 
business could be quite valu- 
able but the rest of the busi- 
ness is poor quality and will 
be sold.” 

The approach comes just as 
Martin Grant is about to Join 
the Sunderland-based com- 
pany as chief executive, a 
post which it has taken Vaux 
more than a year to fill. Mr 
Grant joins from Allied Do- 
mecq where he was respon- 
sible for developing the Big 
Steak and Firkin pub chains. 

A statement from Vaux, 
whose interim profits rose by 
8 per cent to £16.6 million, 
said the board believed the 
group’s potential and pros- 
pects with its new chief exec- 
utive were “excellent". 

Vaux operates the Swallow 


Hotels which include the 
HlghclifT in Bournemouth 
where the Tory party stays 
for tts conferences. 

The group also operates an 
estate of managed and tenant- 
ed pubs and brews beer such 
as Roiling Rock under 
licence. Until a year ago. it 
also owned a string of nursing 
homes. 

Analysts dismissed the like- 
lihood of a bid from big brew- 
ers such as Scottish & New- 
castle because Vanx’s estate 
of 661 tenanted pubs and 175 
managed houses would mean 
a breach of the government- 
imposed ce fling on the size of 
pub estates. 

Industry experts were con- 
vinced the beer and pubs part 
of the group would be hived 
off in a financial transaction 
that would allow the cash 
flow to be used rather as No- 
mura is using the 4.300-strong 
Grand Pub Company. 

A statement from Vaux said 
the board, led by chairman 
Sir Paul Nicholson, was ad- 
vising shareholders — the 
largest is Tony Dye’s PDFM 
group which has more than 16 
per cent — not to sefl. 

The hostile approach 
rekindled share prices in 
other regional brewers such 
as Wolverhampton & Dudley, 
Greene Ring and Marston. 
Thompson & Eversbed. 


News in brief 


Pilkingtonto 
cut 1,500 jobs 


Glass group Pilkington’s 
drive to cut costs has moved 
up a gear. The company, 
which got rid of its boss with a 
£1 million pay-off last year, 
yesterday announced a fur- 
ther 1,500 job Josses — on top 
of the 7,500 sanctioned by new 
chief Paulo Scaroni during 
the last twelve months — and 
warned that yet more may 
have to go. 

Restructuring and redun- 
dancy costs tapped £225 mil- 
lion — £30 million more than 
the firm’s estimate last 
aut umn. The cuts — 
prompted by tough competi- 
tion in the market for float 
glass — are expected to gener- 
ate savings of £230 milli on a 
year from next year. 

Ignoring the one-off costs, 
Pilkington announced unex- 
pectedly good profits, of £125 
million, compared to £132 mil- 
lion last year. — Julia Finch 


£3m bonus for 
six 


Six Safeway directors have 
pocketed almost £3 million in 
shares from a long-term bo- 
nus plan, despite the super- 
market group's disappointing 
performance. 

A further tranche of shares 
worth an additional £1 mil- 
lion will follow this year. The 
bonus is based on share price 
and dividend performance 
compared to other super- 
market groups, between 1994 
and 1997. Safeway achieved 
average annual returns of 
nearly 18 per cent over the 
period. Chairman David Web- 
ster and chief executive Colin 
Smith have agreed to keep the 
shares for at least three years. 


Gas turned 
up at Argos 


Southern Electric is placing 
sales staff inside Argos stores 
in a trial development of its 
relationship with the retail 
chain. Chief executive Jim 
Forbes said 30 per cent of its 
200.000 new gas customers 
had been already been ac- 
quired through the Argos tie- 
up. The deal also allows elec- 
tricity customers from 
outside its area to sign up 
when competition begins. Mr 
Forbes unveiled the move 
when he released full-year 
results showing profits of 
£25 million (£189 million be- 
fore windfall tax), down from 
£201 million the previous 
year. — Celia Weston 


£25m for 
Sorrell 


Martin Sorrell yesterday 
qualified for the last of a 
series of bonus payments 
totalling £25 million. The 
chief executive of advertising 
group WPP negotiated the 
sum under a controversial 
share incentive scheme 
agreed by shareholders in 
1995. He had to get the group 

shares up from the price of 
l00p when the scheme was ap- 
proved to 304p. The final pay- 
ment became due after the 
group's shares closed at 42lp 
yesterday. 


NY agrees to 
Swiss merger 


The $33 billion merger be- 
tween Union Bank of Switzer- 
land and Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion was approved yesterday 
by the New York State Bank- 
ing Department The Federal 
Reserve is also expected to ap- 
prove the merger which will 
create one of the world's larg- 
est banks. 

The New York department 
withdrew its opposition to the 
merger because of the pro- 
gress in handling claims by 
Holocaust survivors and their 
descendants. — Jill TYeanor 


informative: 


First Direct Base Rate 


With effect from 4 June 1998, 
First Direct Base Rate 
has increased by 0.25% 
from 7.25% p.a. to 7.50% p.a. 


O 


HomeOwner Reserve 


2 With effect from 4 June 1 998, 
Sg the HomeOwner Reserve 
4 ^ interest rate has been 
j® Increased by 0.25% 

to 13.75% p.a. (APR 14.4%) 


Ffrst Direct b a (Mdoii of HUM Bark pic. 


Member HSBC O Group 


Base Rate 


Bankof Scotland 


announces that with 


effect from Thursday 
4th june 1998 

its Base Rate has 
been increased from 
7.25% per annum to 
7.50% per annum. 

Head Office: The Mound, Edinburgh EHi iYZ 


BAN K O F S C OT LAN D for Ufa. 




F 


The logo. Bank of Scotland and a Wend for Hie are registered trademarks of 
the Governor and Company of the Bank of Scotland. 
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Academics triumph 


Deputy governor 


Bank erf England’s 

markets expert 


former British- 

chief economist 


in interest rate battle 


: Atkinson, Larry EUfotft 
and Mark MHner 


I NFLATION-busting 

earning * in die private 
sector and a weaker 
pound swung a majority 
of the Bank of England’s 
nine-strong monetary policy 
committee behind yesterday's 
surprise rise in interest rates. 

The voting record wfll not 
be made public for six weeks 
but the rate rise appears a 
victory fbr academics on the 
committee over "real 
wo riders”, including the gov- 
ernor, Eddie George. 

Both the Chancellor, Gor- 
don Brown, and the Bank's 
new deputy governor Mervyn 
King have been issuing tough 
warnings in recent months 
over the need for pay 
restraint The rise in average 
earnings growth to 5 per cent 
well above the 45 per cent 
limit seen as compatible with 


an infla tion target of JL5 per 
cent assuming productivity 
growth of 2 per cent was seen 
as a portent of a renewed 
wage-price spiral. 

This fear was exacerbated 
by the Call in the interna- 
tional value of the pound to 
3per cent lower than the Bank 
expected when it drew its 
quarterly inflation report at 
the start of last month. 

Both factors were spelled 
out by the MFC in its explana- 
tion of yesterday's decision 
which the City believes was 
made after a 5-4 vote. 

For several months the 
MPC has been split between 
those pressing for a rate rise 
and those urging caution be- 
cause of uncertainties in Asia 
nnd signs of a domestic slow- 
down. In February and March 
Mr George used his casting 
vote to resolve a 4-4 split in 
fhvour of no change in policy. 

But the arrival this week of 
John Vickers from Oxford 


University to bring the com- 
mittee up to Its full strength 
of nine, and the return of the 
USE'S Charles Goodhart to 
the rate rise camp after a 
brief flirtation with the other 
group is thought to have 
shifted the balance of power. 

Leader of the “pointy- 
heads”. as the City calls them, 
is Mervyn King, one of the 
Bank’s two deputy governors, 
the intellectual powerhouse 
behind the Bank’s quarterly 
Inflation forecast King Joined 
the Bank from the LSE where 
he was a tax expert Although 
he voted with the Governor at 
the start of the year, he has 
been pressing tor higher in- 
terest rates ever since. 

Lining up beside him are 
Alan Budd. former chief eco- 
nomic adviser at the Trea- 
sury and ex-London Business 
School. Willem Buiter, of 
Cambridge University, Good- 
hart and Vickers, the Bank’s 
new chief economist. 


Analysts say the academics 
have displayed a much more 
theoretical and mechanistic 
approach to setting i n t erest 
rates than the non-academics, 
voting according to churn- 
ings of Threadneedle’s com- 
puterised inflation forecast 
which has consistently shown 
the risks on the upside. 

They have also been stress- 
ing the importance of estab- 
lishing their anti-inflation 
.credentials by sticking rigidly 
to the MPC's remit which 
places achieving the 5L5 per 
cent infla tion target above all 
other economic goals. 

The “real worlders”. led by 
Mr George, have been much 
more concerned about the ad- 
verse Impact of higher inter- 
est rates on output and jobs. 

In arguing fbr no change, be 
has been backed by DeAnne Ju- 
lius, former chM economist at 
British Airways and toe only 
committee member of wife In- 
dustry experience. 


She is regarded as the most 
dovish member of the com- 
mittee, believing that the 
shift to a service-based econo- 
my makes its potential for 
non-iziflationary growth 
much harder to measure than 
to a goods-based world. 

Like her fellow countryman 
Alan Greenspan, chairman of 
toe Federal Reserve, she is 
thought to favour testing toe 
nan-inflationary growth lim- 
its of the economy rather 
than basing policy on its his- 
torical performance. 

Julius * is also thought to 
place heavy emphasis on the 
disinflationary impact of toe 
Asian financial crisis. 

As well as Mrs Julius. Mr 
George has been able to rely 
on toe support of his other 
deputy. David dementi, who 
is in charge of financial sta- 
bility, and Ian Plenderleith, 
the Bank’s markets chief. Nei- 
ther man has 'a track record 
in monetary policy. 



Sounds alarming . . . Canford Audio, whose exports will suffer as a result of the latest rise in interest rates 


PHOTOGRAPH: RICHARD RAYNER 


Battered exporters 


‘They don’t see 
impact in London’ 


Peter Hwtharing to n 


S URROUNDED by some 
of the biggest export 
earners in the North, 
Hugh Morgan W illiams ran 
only feel dismay at the pros- 
pect of higher interest rates 
further battering his electron- 
ics company in Washington 
New Town, Tyne mid Wear. 

From small beginnings 
more than 20 years ago. Can- 
ford Audio, which manufac- 
tures and distributes record- 
ing and broadcasting 
equipment, now boasts turn- 


over approaching £18 million 
and profits this year should 
be well above toe £500,000 
achieved in 1997. But the high 
pound is already hitting ex- 
ports and the latest rate rise 
will add to the misery. 

Mr Morgan Williams, a for- 
mer broadcaste r .who chairs 
the Northern CBI, warned 
that higher rates “are not 
only hampering exporters, 
but also damaging toe pros- 
pects of regional regenera- 
tion. I was at a meeting of 
regional CBI chairman in 
London this week and every- 
one thought toe economy was 


balanced on a knife edge . . . 
heading into a recession. 

“If the Bank dT England could 
say interest rates have peaked 
that would be very helpful be- 
cause, by implicati o n, the next 
change would be a reduction. 
Why they have decided to in- 
crease rates again is completely 
beyond me.” 

Pointing out of his window to 
the giant Nissan car plant just 
over a mile away, be says: 
■'Talk to people like Nissan and 
they will tell you that if they 
bad to make a derision on a 
third model at the plant today 
rather than a year ago, they 
would not build it in Britain." 

Canford relies an exports for 
only a third of its output, but 
overseas contracts are becom- 
ing increasingly liHBniit to 
win. Mr Morgan W illiams said: 
"In the EU we are not able to 
sell at an economic price. 
Something that would go for 
£150 in Britain will be sold for 
£30 less on the Continent You 

can’t keep that up forever.” 


Booming services 


Rate rise will have 
‘negligible’ effect 


Chris Banto 


F LYING back yesterday 
morning from yet another 
biisiness trip to San Frani- 
cisco, Mark Fowle said: “We 
cannot recruit people fast 
enough to sustain the growth 
rate of our business. We are on 

course to triple our revenues 
this year on last, as we did the 
year before that” 

Mr Fowle, and the wage pres- 
sure caused by companies ifltg 
his, is me of the reasons the 
Bank of England raised rates 

yest e rday. 


As chief executive of Xpkrra, 
one of Britain's most successful 
Net firms, Fowle talks of skills 
Shortages as the only serious 
brake an development 

But what of interest rates? 
"Negligible”, he says. The po- 
tent combination of stock op- 
tions and high salaries moans 
the Bank of England's latest 
rise will pass unnoticed by staff 
in toe Thames Valley corridor, 
which is noted for its concen- 
tration of hi-tech firms . 

Fowle formed Xpkxa two 
years agp with three colleagues 
to advise companies how to 
use the Net 


Higher housing costs in pipeline 


lam Wylie 


I RIT AIN'S 10 million 
.borrowers know that 
'the pain of another 
mortgage rise is inevitable, 
even though mortgage lend- 
ers were too surprised by yes- 
terday's announcement to 
respond immediately. 

The country’s largest 
lender, the Halifax. said it be- 
lieved there was “no need to 
take beat out of the economy” 
and that it did not intend to 
raise its mortgage rate before 


also said it was waiting to see 
how the market reacted. 

If the fell 0.25 per cent rise 
Is passed on to borrowers and 
average mortgage rates rise 
from 8.7 per cent to 8.95 per 
cent, the monthly payment on 
a typical £00.000 repayment 
mortgage would increase by 
£9.65. Borrowers with inter- 
est-only mortgages would 
have to find an extra £11.88. 

The Halifax said a rise in 
mortgage rates would do little 
to help the housing market 
which it claims remains “rel- 
atively weak". Earlier this 


downwards and is advising 
borrowers to begin thinking 
about discount mortgages. 

“We think we are now at 
the height of the interest rate 
cycle," said spokesman Alan 
Mudd. “Borrowers who are 
on a tight budget should still 
consider a cheap fixed-rate 
but those with some leeway 
should think about opting for 
discount deals." 

Mortgage lenders are al- 
ready under pressure to scrap 
special deals such as fixed 

rates which often carry 
redemption penalties. 


week it published figures sug- 
gesting that house prices in 
May rose by just 0.3 per cent 

A further dilemma for 
home-buyers is guessing 
whether or not interest rates 
have now peaked. Some econ- 
omists yesterday suggested 
that there may be one further 
rise in the pipeline but the 
prevailing view is that rates 
are more likely to be topping 
out Popular fixed-rate mort- 
gages could lose their appeal. 

Mortgage adviser London & 
Country says the next base 
rate movement is likely to be 


the weekend. Other lenders 
say the pressure to move 
rates up will be irresistible. 

The Nationwide, which 
refused to increase mortgages 
alter the last base-rate rise, is 
expected to be one of the first 
to act this time, although a 
spokesman said yesterday 
that it would not be toe first 
Officials said: “If we do raise 
mortgage rates, then we will 
ensure that interest rates for 
savers also go up." 

Northern Rock, another 
lender which has been quick 
to respond to previous rises. 


Pointyheads get 
rate rise wrong 



Alex Brummer 


O N technical grounds 
alone the Bank of 
England will no 
doubt find it rela- 
tively easy to justify its deci- 
sion to raise base rates. What 
is most surprising is that 
more of the well rewarded 
economists which monitor 
the behaviour of the Mone- 
tary Policy Committee did not 
see it coming. 

These private sector ana- 
lysts — however strong then- 
monetary credentionals — 
are people of the real world. 
While ther e might temporar- 
ily be some inflation tenden- 
cies in the economy, they also 
know that the global economy 
is in a precarious state, and 
those central banks which 
matter most, the Federal 
Reserve and toe Bundesbank, 
are holding back from tight- 
ening for precisely these 
reasons. 

The US economy and bank- 
ing system has too much at 
stake in Asia, in much the 
same way as the German 
banks are involved there and 
in Russia. 

It has been plain from toe 
various Inflation Reports, the 
MPC minutes and some of toe 
public speeches of MPC mem- 
bers — most notably its most 
powerful member, deputy- 
governor Mervyn King— that 
the committee would prefer 
not to give too much weight to 
these factors. There was no 
point, for instance, in relying 
upon a strong pound to act as 
any more than a temporary 
barrier against inflation — 
since as soon as the euro area 
took shape the pound would 
start to fall 

Indeed, as the Bank points 
out in its press release ex- 
plaining toe rise in rates by a 


quarter of a point to 7.5 per 
cent, the exchange rate has 
re main ed 3 per cent below its 
central projection — buckling 
the exchange rate windbreak. 

M oreover, the 
MPC has generally 
been more con- 
cerned with what is 
going on in the UK than over- 
seas. This is quite a “new 
Labour” sort of thing. Gordon 
Brown and his team are 
rightly interested in long- 
term stability and not making 
the mistakes of the past. 

That is why they are pre- 
pared to support the Bank of 
England tightening as the 
economy enters the more dan- 
gerous end-of-cycle period of 
growth. In the mind of the 
Treasury the MPC is keeping 
to the plot 

The Chancellor warned in 
his March budget that one of 


In these uncertain 
times it would be 
better if those who 
understand the 
markets best were 
in the ascendent. 


the dangers on the horizon is 
the level or private sector 
wage increases — only for 
companies like Marks & 
Spencer to defy his warning 
with a package worth 5.7 per 
cent in wages and bonuses. 
Now the corporate sector has 
to take the punishment in the 
shape of higher interest rates, 
a firmer pound, tougher ex- 
port markets to win and po- 
tentially higher 

unemployment. 

Certainly, the Bank has the 
statistical back-up to support 
its position. Overall unit labour 
costs are rising at 3.5 per cent 
which does not seem that un- 
duly worrying. However, if the 
average earnings figures are 
broken down so as to show 
what is happening in toe pri- 
vate sector, then one sees 
wages climbing at 5.6 per cent 


j This was described by Mr' 
King as “undoubtably disap- 
pointing** only a week ago in 
his speech to the building 
societies in BoumemoutiL 
His comments will- also have 
some resonance at the Trea- 
sury. The divergence between 
what is happening in the pub- 
lic sector, where pay Is effec- 
tively capped by government 
spending limits, and what is 
happening elsewhere in toe 
economy is also a source' of 
potential social and political 
tension. 

The second area of techni- 
cal concern is domestic de- 
mand. Here history weighs 
heavily in the Bank of Eng- 
land pysche: domestic de- 
mand has been partly blamed 
tor the credit explosion after 
the 1987 Crash. 

R ATHER than risk a' 
mistake now, the. 
MPC appears deter- 
mined to force domes- 
tic demand down now even 
though the pace is already 
moderating. It fears that con- 
sumption may prove stub- 
born (despite some recent CBI 
data to the contrary) and-toat 
higher real disposable In- 
come. together with the rising 
wealth of households, could 
keep spending uncomfortably 
high. Hence the tightening: . 

But wbat may seem fcechi- 
cally correct does not neces- 
sarily produce the desired ef- 
fect One possible scenario is 
that the higher market rate 
wfll gradually feed through to 
mortgage rates, affecting the 
headline rate of inflation 
which will recycle itself in 
even higher wage bargains. 

That is almost certainly a 
consequence of the adminis- 
trative price increases whit* 
pushed the headline rate to 4 
per cent last month. Alterna- 
tively. there could be split on 
mortgage rates, with mutual 
societies leaving them un- 
changed while banks increase 
them — reducing the impact 
of the rate increase on con- 
sumption, already sheltered 
by the thousands of borrow- 
ers paying fixed interest rates 
— not to menbtion heavy dis- 
counting in toe credit card 
sector. 
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Across 


4 See 15 
6 See 15 
9 See 25 

10 Complaint of a scone of 
mutiny — put team first (3) 

11 PC professor? (11) 
15 f 4ae. I 6 y 18 Some benefit for 

solvers (solvers imagine) 
could get a young fool (youth 
wasted) to foil decay 
(1, 6.2,4, 3,5, 4, 3,4,) 

17 Find some of you near the 
door (7) 

18 See 15 

22 Container on river makes one 
curse (8) 

23 Britain needs a king to 

contain its leader (6) 

24 Time for sleuth to return 
Scouts’ transport (4,4) 

25,9 Rjnny thing to go wrong in 


a philosopher, one seeking a 
quest (6.6) 


Down 


1 One who won’t haves 
standard? (6) 

2 To achieve one’s pixchase is 
about right for a cartoonist (IQ 

3 Looking out from the shield tp 
insult the English (8) 

4 A cover to make from Melton 
( 8 ) 

5 Fightin’ against dots and 
rats? (8) 

7,8 2,6,10 etc stones on plate 
take one from the millennium 
(4.4) 

12 At half 11 people tiy tokeep 
one easy (10) 

13 It's awful rot to work in string 
— the object is the colour (8) 

14 Intelligence about the fearful 
bound mystery (3-3-2) 
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16 Sounds like a dead-heat 
going through the barrage 
(M) 

19 Top nation? The idea is to 
divide uranium from 
deuterium (6) 

20 Thectoeraareuwmplayed(4) 

21 Boy said to be girl passed on 

W 

Solution tomorrow 


® Stuck? Than cal our solutions Are 
on 0891 338 238. Cafe cost 50p 
per mmuta at afl times. Service sup- 
pted by ATS 
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